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CHAPTER T. 


GEOGRAPIIY. 


Chitral (called Chitear by the inhabitants), or the country under the 
rule of the present Mchtar Shuja-ul-Mulk, together with the districts of 
Mastuj and Laspur, the whole comprising the cauntry included in the -Chite 
ra) Agency, is situated betwoen N. Lat. 35° tr) and 37° and £. Long. 7: 
go’ and 73° 50’- Kashkar is the name generally given to it by Pathans, 

‘This cegion, fashioned from the ridges and spurs which rua downward 
from the Eastern Hindu Kush, forins a network of vast mountains and deep 
lncier-bora torrents, presenting a whole of 49 


narrow valleys traversed by g , 
{ ble a character, asto render it ont © the most cfi- 


difficult and inhospita 

cient abstacles we could wish Lo place in the way of an enemy's advance, 
Mountain-locked and mountain-divided, level ground is rare, and cultiva- 

tion is almost entirely limited to small fan-shaped oases of alluvial soil depo- 

sited by mountain streams just before they noisily burl themselves into 4 


main river, : -— 

Lolty snow-clad peaks, rugged and barren at their base, softening as 
they rise iute pine-clad slopes and grassy downs, only again to become bare 
rat vapeyrel with steep shale and boulder strewn slopes, of bare precipices of 


rok ae they appeswl the anmmits, overhang the derp valleys, in which Lhe 
heal of enmmer aad the coll of winter arc alike extreme, 

The villaues in this thict, whieh lie at heights of fram a,7oo’ at Arandu 
fe ttanta’ al Paati, ave Hanited to the patches of cultivation and are for the 
dnd pack anal aind ronehity ball, On the Pathan and Kalicistan borders 
Hor tatntationa tee usally ehasteret tonether, dul soaelines surrounded 
Io verseh ally wirty Gyawene aattiad tere amd there, thus indscating the 
Gergremey ab pudee Deetval Hg tite aay in gihe ist former lava, Is the other 
pita dt ete ae Qminngay Wetter Landa ece weg ae came, Che hMtecs are acat- 
Tievateh, atte th MLO TT psbarpeatyyenk trees inye asst Wie. or sh faads card, as 
abi Dortnace ane asanatte serbeaentnadety) See seendil orvlapis with well-te deg 
Yass Huw tis, the weneral effect is very getreshimg tv the eve, Us tian 
elevation 0: ovo’ fruit is abundant, and often forms the staple food of the 
inkebitants; much of it being dicted ard carefully put away for winter con- 
sumption. Beyond a radius of about 20 miles above Chitral the country is 

ractically rainless and the bills are bare aad rugged, the only trees found 
cing the dwarf juniper, with occasional patches of mountain bicch and 
Willow, At Chitral itself, and from theace south, the valley opens out con 
siderably, Cultivation is more covtinuows, and the hills are thickly wooded 
with fine specimens of the deodar, pine, Sr, and ilex, A 
ie oa he area of Chitral may be estimated at about 4,509 square mile , 
greatest length being about aco miles from the Yarkhun-Karumbie 


watershed in the north to the Asmar froutier in the south. 
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Speaking generally, Chitral is bounded— 
To the north by Wakhan and Zebak,. 
To the south by Dir and the Asmar district of Afghanistan, 
To the cast by the Panjkora, Kohistan, Ghizar and Yasin. 
To the west by Kafiristan. 

The exact geographical and political boundaries can be traced as 
follows:— 

To the north and north-east the crest of the Hindu Kush range forms 
the main watershed between the Oxus river to its north and the Yarkhun- 
Chiteal river to its south, thes dividing Chitral from the Afghan Provinces 
of Wakhan and Badakhshan and forming the [ndo-Afghan frontier, 

On the west the Hindu Kush sends out from the vicinity of the Dorah 
pass a spur tothe south. This spur, or, as it may be called, the Kafiristao 
range, running south to the junction of the hitral and Bashgal rivers, 
divides Chitral from the Afghan province of Kafiristan, thus forming the 
Indo-Afghan frontier on this side. 

To the south the boundary between Chitral and the Afghan district of 
Asmar is formed by the southern watershed of the Arandu (or Arnawai) 
stream, which runs fram a point alittle east of the Shingare pass in the Lo- 
wari range to the Chitral river- 

To the east the Moshabar or Shandur range, a subsidiary spur of the 
Hindu Kash, which branches just south-east of the Baroghil pass and runs 
into the Hindu Raj range at the Shandur pass, divides Chite from the dis- 
tricts of iftunza, Yasin and Ghizarin the Gilgit Agency. From the Shandur 
pass the eastern boundary, dividing Chitral from Dir, runs along the Hindu 
Kaj Range to the Shingare pass (e¢.g., the watershed between the Chitral 


and Panjkora rivers). 
Moauntain Systems. 


Although the different ranges throughout Lhe country are all offshoots 
of the Hindu Kush, for purposes of description they may be divided as 


follows — 
(1) The Hindu Kush range. (4) The Arkari-Mastuj watershed. 


yf 
(2} The Kafiristan range. 1 (5) The Shah Jinali rauge- 


ga t 

3) The Ackari Lut Kub watershed.| (6) The Moshabar or Shandur 

range. 

(7) The Hindu Kush range—This range forms the boundary to the 
north and north-west between Chitral and the Afghan Provinces of Wakhan 
and Badakhshan. Its altitude, combined with a heavy snowfall, renders 
it one of the most formidable barriers to be met with in nature. Ix its 
higher regions, destitute of trees, with little geass or herbage of any sort, a 
move inhospitable and desolate region, or scenery of more impressive 
grandeur, is difficult to imagine. [ts general elevation is within the limit of 
perpetual snow, the height of its peaks varying from 19,000' to close 
on 26.000", except in the neighbourhood of the Baroghil pass, for here 
the mighty range sinks down abruptt into comparative insignificance 
and, fora shoct distance, low undulating hills take the place of lofty 


peaks. 
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Of the many Jolty peaks throu hout Chitral, Tecich Mtr {25,425") is 
the highest, This mighty peak is visible from almost every yart 
of the country and provides material for much legend-lore. The realiy 
passes which cross the range from Chitral territory are 


practicable h 
(startiag from the west) — 
Dorah. Korgas. 
at : Kach. 
ae Ochili. 
Cpe * Sad Ashteragh. 
Nash Kankheno. 
Khatioze. Baroghil. 
Shawitakh, 





Ol these the Dorah, Kankhon, Baroghil and Shawitakh passes may be 
said to be the only ones fit for the passage of troops in any numbers accom- 
panied by pack transport, 

Of te remainder, with the exception of the Kotgaz, Kach and Qchili 
passes, which oar be considered as quite impracticable for military pur- 
poses, itis difficult to specify the extent to which they could be used by 
men, as in their cases so much Gepends oa the snowtalland the position of 
the constantly moving glaciers about their summits. Fer further details 
reference. must be made Lo the route book of this region. 

(2) The Kafiristen range—A few miles south of the Dorah pass, 
the Hind Kush sends out a spur to the south, which forms the water- 
ched between the Lut Kub, Chitral and the Bashgal valleys, Although 
koown by no special uame, this range may be called, for purpeses of 
deseciption, the Katristan range, [ts total tength is some 70 miles, and 
ity altitude yaries Fram 5,000" to 18,000", is northern portions re- 
semble the Hindu Kush in their ruggedaess and barrenness, bue the altitude 
of the southern porlixa being less, this harren appearance is teplaced by 
forest» of deodar, fir, Hex and birch, and witn grassy uplands. 

There are some 15 passes* across this range, of which the larger num- 
ber, however, are unly fit faractive men on fect, and need net be mentioned 
here. The following are the principal passes, and, though ditheult, are prac- 
ticable foc laden aaimalx—Zidik, Shui (called Pshuar oy Kafirs}, Gangal- 
wat, Shawal and Paitasun. Below Paiiasun to the junction of the Bashzal 
and Chitcal rivers the range can be crossed by laden animals in many places. 

(a) The Arhart-Lut Suh waferssed — The next to be considered is the 
vange dividing the Lut Kuh and Arkaci valleys, Which is 2 spar branching olf 
the main Hindu Kush in a south easterly direction, his spur is same 20 
miles in length and averages 13,000" to 19,000’ in height. There are four 
or five dificult passes over this range, the principal cf which are the Sad 
Qulechi and Besti; all are impracticabie for laden animals. 


“For further Infarnation sbout paszes, see Chapter If aad Keutes 14 Chitral aod Gilgit Agency. 
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: i) The Arhart-Mastujy watershed —From the giant peak known as 
erich Mir tothe crest of the Hinda Kush, some 14 miles north, is a mass of 
fers und impenetrable ctavines, which are as yet unsurveyed ; to the 
1 this peak radiates spurs towards the Arkari and Mastuj rivers, and 
these spurs in their turn send out a confused mass of minor features, divid- 
ed from each other by deep, narcow and gloomy ravines, and connected by 
dificult nes tracks in the northera portions, and by easier routes in 
oe south. < 
(4) Phe Shvh-Finalé range —West of the Kankhon pass the Hindu 
Kush sends outa spur to the south-west, which forms the watershed be- 
weeathe Yarkhun and the Torikho-Mulikho valleys, and which, for purposes 
af description, is called the Shah Jinali range. Its total Jength is about fa 
tiles, and its altitude varies from some 16,000" or 17,000" in the north to 
uo st the junction of the Mastuj and Mulikho rivers, where for the last 7 
68 miles it sinks into a long, low, undulsting ridge known a3 Kaghlasht, and 
is traversed by several paths, In its northern regions thisrange is crossed 
by three passes affording communications between the Yarkhun and Tori- 
tho valleys ; these are Shah Jinali, Bang Gol, and Khot, of which the first 
and last ate practicable for laden animals, and the first is one of the easiest 
passes in the Hindu Kush region, 
(5) Tike Morkabar or Siander range—East of the Barochil pass the 
‘Hindu Kush sends out a long lolty range to the south-west, whichis known 
pthe Moshabar or Shandur range. [t runs at first in a direction generally. 
| parallelto the Elinda Kush, from which itis separated by the upper por- 
tion of the Yarihun valley ; then, gradually diverging from its parent range, 
Gt turns couth. P 
Below Mastuj the line of the tange is broken by the valley of the Las- 
mernrots at the head of which valley lies the Shandur pass. At the Shan- 
dur pass the Meshabar or Shandur range is connected with the lofty chain 
of peaks, called by Colonel Tanner the Hiudu Raj. ‘ 
_ Brom the junction of the Mastuj and Laspur rivers, the Moshabar or 
‘Shandur range runs southward, forming an unbraken barrier between Chit. 
| rabandthe Panjkora, Kohistan and Dir, Prom Chitral its peaks begin ta 
decrease from the average height of 32,0u01, to 4,000" south of the 
Lowari pass. As the range decreases in altitude, so the hills lose their 
bare, tugged appearance, until, below Chitral itsell, theimslopes are thickly 
wooded with deodar, pine and jlex. 
The principal passes accross thia range, commencing from the north, are 
‘the Darkot, Thui, Chumarkljan, Shandar, Thatand Lowari (or Rao Zai), of 
ayhich the Shandur and Lowari are easy and open all the year round except 
after fresh falls of snow: in addition, there ace numerous minor passes 
over this range scuth of Mastuj, which need not be mentioned here, 


Rivers. 

Throughout the whole of Chitral the numerous valleys are drained by 
swift uanavigable rivers, ; 

The upper portion of the country is drained by the Yarkhun-Mastsj 
and the Torikho rivers, which meet at the village of Kasht, from which paint 
the combined stream may, for purposes of description, be called the Chitral 
river, From the Showar Shur glaciers to where it enters the Afghan ilistrict 

-of Asmar, the length of the river is about 200 miles, From Asmar down- 
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wards itis known as the Kunar river, and it evtatually flows into the 
Kedul river tear Jalalabad, 


Take Yarhhun river*—The Yarkhun civer rises ina glicier on the 
Hindu Kush range, situated between the Shawitakh and G ses and 
afew miles abvove the Showar Shur arias. At Showar Shar the river is 
jomed bya small tributary stream some 12 miles in length, which rises in a 
glacier situated on the western slope of the Karumbar-Yarkhun watershed. 
For a few miles below the confluence of the twa streams the civer fows 
through an almost level grassy demir and is fordable almost anywkere, 
even in summer, Quicksands are, however, numerous and the traveller is 
counselled to zchere most carefully to the track of his guidex when fording. 
Some 15 miles from*Showar Shue the stream from the Baroghil Pass 
joins in. From here to Mastuj (a distance of some 85 miles) the valley of 
the Yarkliun river presents a series of narrow gorges or defiles alternating 
with bread lalce-like beds of. sand or shingle through which the river flows 
in numerous shifting channels. The river is a rapid one, and during the 
summer, from about the 5th June to the tst September it cannot, except 
perhaps immediately alter a long spell of cloudy weather, be forded at mare 
than two or three points, Just above the Vedinkot camping ground 
{situated 2 marches above Shost and opposite the big glacier hitherto 
knewn as the Chatiboi, but of which the more correct name is the Vedinkot 
glacier) the Yarkhuo river is crossed by a permanent cantilever bridge 
which was erected by the local people in tgor. tis shaky, but practicable 
for lightly laden animals and has stood the Hooda of the last two summers. 
Then again, there is @ similar, though better, bridge just above Shost 
{some 45 miles fram  Mastuj) which haa stood the foods of several 
summers. Between Sbost anil Mastuj there are several rope bridges, 
which, however, are usually in very bad condition. 

The chiel tributaries of the Yarkhun river are the streams from the 
Gokhsun Gol on the right bank and from the Gazea and Chumar Khan Guls 
on the left bask, 


Muastus river—At Mastuj itself the Mastuj river, as we will now 
call it, is bridged by a fine new suspension bridge, which was erected in the 
summer of 1g02 by No, t Company, Bengal Ssppers and Miners. Ahout 
& miles below Mastuj, the Mastuj river is again bridged at Soncghor by 
another line suspension bridge, which was also erected by No. ¢ Com- 

any, Bengal Sappers and Miners, in the summer of igez. Between 

fastuj aod Kosht (a distance of.about 25 miles) the Laspur river, 
which joins the main river om its left bank immediately below Mastuj, ia 
the only affluent of any importance. There are twe good bridges across 
the Laspur river, vfz., at Gasht and Harchin, both of which are ft for Jaden 
mules. In summer the Mastuj river is not fordable anywhere between 
Mastuj and Kost, but in winter good fords are mumercus, There is an 
excellent site for a cantilever bridge at the village of Charo. The present 
structure is only fit for foot passengers, but it could be easily improved by 
the local people. 

TortkAo river.—We sow come to the Torikho river, which has perhaps 
agreater volume of water than the Mastuj river, though it is considerably 


*Foom its source as far as Mastul, the river will in this desoription be calied the “Yarkhun' * 
and from Mastuj to Koabt it will be called the “ Mastuj." 
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ster, its length being only a little over go miles. It rises in three bran- 
which, flowing from the west, aorth and cast, unite at Moghlang, 
miles above Rech. The stream from the west is the smallest of 
three; that from the north, which rises in the glaciers at the foot of 
Kach pass, has the eatest volume; but that from the cast, which takes 
rise fn the Ochhili glacier, bas the greatest length. 
Its principal tributary isthe Terich, which joins itan the tight bane 
‘about 25 ntiles sbove its mouth, The only other affuent of importance 
“the Khot, which joins it on its left bank a short distance above the 


uge of Shagram. 
‘The river is only fordable in winter. In summer it is a deep and 
stream, From its source to Drasan the channel is deep, being con- 
between precipitons cliffs. Below Drasan the valley opens out con- 
ably. There are fairly good permanent cantilever bridges at Drasan, 
tbrkup and Khamba Khi. The first two are fit for fully Jodi mules, but 
— very shaky, and animals should be unloaded before being sent 
Chitral river —Mt Kosht the Torikho and Mastuj rivers unite, and 
this point the combined stream may conveniently be named the 
fiver. Between Kosht and Chitral it receives several affiuents, the 
+ ant being -—first, the stream from the Owir Gol, which joins the 
in river on its right bank at the village of Pacpist ; second, the stream 
Reshon Gol on the left bank ; third, the stream from the Golen Gol, 
the left bank; and fourth, and most ior the Lut Keb river, 
ing the main tiver about 4 miles above hitcal, and through which 
ves the whole drainage of the mountains io the direction of the 
‘and the Ackari valley passes. $ 
iow Kosht the river is permanently bridged at Mori and Mroi. OF 
latter is the best, it being practicable for country ponies, which, 
r, should be unloaded before being sent across it, At Chitral itselE 
“e two excellent bridges, both ‘of which ace fit for laden mules. 
t acantilever bridge improved by us, is situated just above the 
3 fort; and the other, 2 suspension bridge built by us in 1895, 
e new fort. ¥ 
mm Kosht to the junction of the Lut Kuh river the valley is a deep 
1 defile between rocky and precipitous mountains, with here and 
vial fans on which villages are perched. In summer it is unford- 
volume of water becoming very great ence the winter now 
aciers begin to melt. In winter there are fords, but, except- 
ac pear the villages of Kesht and Ragh, they are not much usted. 
« junction of the Lut Kuh river to the junction of the Bashgal 
distance of about 55 miles, the valley is considerably more open 
n its upper portion, and cultivation is more continuous. In summer 
ab but in winter fords are numerous, though none 





































s crossed by good suspension bridges at 

tt, Drosh and of which are fit for laden mules, The can- 

bridge built ere. inne at, Narsat (or Nati), which fs alsa fit for 
les, though beyond t limits of Chitral territory, may, in addition, 






> 


The principal aMuents below Chitral are :—On the right bank, the 


streams from the Oyon, Birir, 


Jinjoret and Urtsum valleys aml the Bash- 


river; and on the left bank, the Shishi Kuh, Ashret Gal and Arandu {or 
‘Acnawai) Gol streams. There are good suspension bridges fit for laden 
mules, across the Oyon and Shishi Kuh streams near their stouths, 

Eut Kua river —The Lut Kuh river, which is the most important tri- 
butary of the Chitral river, may be briefly described as follows t— 

(t drains the portion of Chitral which fies between Terich Mir and 
Kafiristsn. [t rises at the Dorah pass on the Hindu Kush range and, 
flowing ina couth-easterly dicection joins the Chitral civer some 4 miles 
above Chiteal, having a course, therefore, of about 4a mites. Until 
joined by its pripeipal affiuents, the Arkari and Ojhor streams, the mouths 
of which are at Andabrti (19 miles from Chitral) and Shogot (16 miles from 
Chitral), respectively, its volume is not great, During summer it is only 
fordahle at one or two places below Parabek, but above Gabor it can be 
forded anywhere. {n winter the fords ace numerous, but most of them 


are difficult, owing to the rock 


y nature of the river bed, 


The valley of the Lut Kuh river may be generally described as a 
narrow gorge bounded by precipitous mounta'ns which here and there 


open oot a little, leaving room 


for villages and cultivation. 


The Lut Kuh river is bridged in several places, bul, except at Sin and 
Shoghot where there arc fairly good cantilever structures crossable by 
onies of the country, the bridges arc mere makeshifts, eastly zemoved and 


easily replaced. 


There are only three lakes 


LAKES, 


ef any size in, Chitral territory, ws., the 


lake on the Shandur pass and the twa Jakes inthe Bastkhar Gol, at the 


head of which is the Thal pass. 


' 

The lake known variously as the Karambar Sar, Kul Sar, or Ak Kal, 
may also be noted, though it is situated east ol the Karambar-Yarkhun 
watershed, and not, therefore, within the limits of the region treated of in 
this work. None of these lakes are of any military interest. 





CHAPTER IL 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


The dittenisies of eravel in this meoontsiz land are grat. All 


bagcace and stores Test be 


entpied on the Backs of coches, ponies 


or ances, t8SSD% below Deosh) where the road which leads to India 
gid the Lowsci pass, hag been made practicadie for cemele. The 


tracks, which tor the most. 
seldom easy but are often di 


‘part lie along the streams or ravines, are 
Ficult and Sometimes dangerous. The only 


practicable meens of ingress and egress for an armed foree is along 
the streams and ravines; for, although for same five months in the 
year the lower ranges which divide the valleys are free from snow, and 
may be traversed at various points by small parties of active men on foot 
unencumbered with stores or baggage, such routes could not be utilised to 
any large extent owing to the insuperable difficulties of water ant) transports 


—~'\ 
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The military roads from the Lowari pass to Drosh,and thence by 
either bank of the Chitral river to Chitral itself, and the road from Chitrat 
to the Shandur pass wia Mastuj are the only roads in Chitral really suitable 
in their present state for use by Indian tranaport mules in any ognbers all 
the year round, For some eight months during autumn, winter and early 
apring, when the river is nat in flood, the route up the Yarkhen valley froin 
Mastuj to the Baroghil and Shawitalch passes is also practicable for Indian 
transport mules, but it cannot be described as a road. Small dumbers of 
mules, with plenty of men to assist in removing theloads at awkward 
laces, can travel up most of the valleys, but progress under such conditions 

slow. The rivers ure formidable Sostacles when in flood, but i may be 
noted that Chitralis are excellent swimmers and at a pinch small quanti- 
ties of baggage can always be carried for short distances while the 
mes or ponies can he swum across the tiver, The light footebridges are 
usually yery shaky and require to be crossed with care, but the Chitralis 
think nothing of crossing them with the heaviest of loads. The rope 
bridges of Chitral are similar in pattern tg those of Kashmir, and do 
nol, therefore, need any detailed description, When in fond condition 
this class of bridge is really very safe, though at first sight it may not 


“appear so, 








Rautes. 


Por detailed information penne routes reference should be made 
tothe Gazetteer of Chitral and “ Routes in Chitral and the Gilgie 
“Agency.” 

a A short précis of the more important routes 45 given dglow, 


External communications, ‘ 


{1) Chitral to Dargai, the terminus of the Nowshera- Dargai Railway, 
vig the Lowari pass, the Panjkora valley and the Kamrani and Malakand 
passes——152] miles, t4 marches. 

A mili toad practicable, with the exception of the portion between 
Drosh and Chitral, for all pack transport including camels, From Drosh 
to Chitral, there are good roads on both banka of the river which is 
Spanned at Drosh and Chitral by suspension bridges fit for laden mules. 

This route is the one used at present by the annual reliefs. 

The Lowari pass is only closed to men on font for a few days ata 
time in the winter and early spring during heavy snowstorms, The north 

side of the pass is subject to avalanches from the 15th March to about 
the roth May. ; : sk 

(See page 2, Routes in Chitral and the Gilgit Agency.) 

(2) Chitral to Asmar fg left bank of thre Chitral river to Narsat (or 
Nari) and thence off right bantc. Distance about 85 miles, 8 marches, 

From Mirkhani at the month of the Ashret Got to Arandu (or Arna- 
wai) the track is not at present fit for laden mules, but with very little 
labour it could be made so, There is one difficule Part between Arandu 
and Narsat (or Nari), where animals must be unladen. At Nursat there is 
a good cantilever bridge leading to the right bank of the river and the 
new. road recently constructed by the Afghans, which is fit for mule 


transport. 
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(See Route 13, eee 129, Appendix I], and Routes 4 and 10, pages 14 
and 24 of Barrow's Gazetteer.) F 

(3) Chitral bo. Zebak by the Dorsh pass—g2i miles, Lo marches. 

The main trade route between Chitral and Badaksban, 

‘The Borah pass-is open to jeden animals of the country from rst 
July to t5th October. 

The track up the Lut Koh valley is not practicable in its preseat state 
for Government transport, but it could easily be made so, 

Sec Route 28, Rontes in Chitral ‘and the Gilgit Agency.) 

( Chitral to Gilgit va Mastuj and the Shandur pass—224$ miles, a3 
m 


C5. 

‘This is the main route between Chitral and Gilgit and has recently 
been made practicable throughout for Government tranaport; good suspen- 
sion bridges have becn built at Sonoghor and Mastuj and minor bridges at 
Gasht and Harchin in, the Laspur valley. Yaks cam cross the Shandur 

sat all seasons of the year, and Government transport could cross 
berwnas May 1st and November tst withaut difficulty, Loca! ponies with 
loads. use it as early-aa April 15th, and as late as December pat. 

bene Routes Nos. 42 and 63 in Routes in the Chitral and the Gilgit 
Agency. 

. (s) Chitral to Sarhad-i-Wakhao oid Mastujand the Baroghil pass—! 50% 
“miles, 17 marches. 

The road from Chitral to Mastuj ia passable throughout for laden 
Goxernment mules, [rom Mastuj to. the. Baroghil, the route. is, generally 
speaking, a good winter one and in its present state a difficult, but practi- 
cable, and casily improved summer route, It ia practicable for laden 


mules. 
"(See Routes 43 and $3 fa Routes in Chitral and the G lgit Ageacy-} 

‘The mest noteworthy of the less important routes which may be 
included under the heading “ External communications *' are the follow- 
ing ‘ 
ae (6) Mastuj, to Sanin. in, Walhan vid.the Khankhan pass—734 miles, 
6 stages. ‘ P 
(See Route 56, Rontes in Chitral aad the Gilgit Agency.) ‘ 
) Mastuj to Yasin by the Thui pass—764 miles, 7 marches. 

(See Route 59, Routes in the Chitral and the Gilgit Ageacy,) 

® Mastuj ta Ghize by the Chumar Khan pass, two longish marches, 
and therefore much shorter than Lhe route vi the Shandur, but it can only 
be used in summer and the gradients are steep on the Mastuj side of the 


3+ 
as (9) Chitral to Kazi Deh in Wakhan by the Sear Istragh pass—9g2} 
miles, 7 marches. . 
(See Route 36, Roules in Chitral-and the Gilgit Agency.) 
(ro) Chitral to Zebale by the Noksan or Khatinza_passes——762 miles, 
g} marches. ' i 
(See Route 95, Routes in Chitral and the Gilgit Agency.) 
{t1) Chitralto Zebak by she Agram pass—=704 miles, gt marches, 
See Reute 34, Routes in Chitral and the Gilgit Azency.) 
42) Chitral to Kafitievaa by toe Zidig passe ga wiles, 5 tnarchet. 
+ {See Route 29, page 45: Barrow'a Gazéttecr.) 
i Chitral to Kafristan by the Shui-pass— 48 miles, § marches. 
See Route 53, PSee 75: Barrow’s Gazetteer.) 
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14) Chitral to Kafiristan by the Gangalwat pass-—45 miles, 4 marches. 
See page 116 of Barrow’s Gazetteer.) 

1§) Chitral to Kafiristan by the Shawal pass—5o miles, 5 marches. 
See Route §1, page 72, Barrow's Gazetteer.) 

(6), Drosh ta Usturgutz by Naghr and the Paitasun pass—2 marches. 
ce Route 15, Routes in the Chitral and the Gilgit Agency,} 


internal Communications. 


- The only routes worthy of remark which have not already been noted 
are the following -— : 
(87) Chitral to Mastuj vd Preit, Drasan and the Kaghdasht—67 













; marches. 

, “iSee Route 42, Routes in Chitral and the Gilgit Agency.) “9 
18) Chitral to Drasan ord Sin, Partsan and the Kyar pass or ve 

artsan and Paste. The Kyar route is the easiest, though slightly the 
ia Distance of Paste route—s§7 miles, 6 marches. 

" (See Route 39, Routes in Chitral and the Gilgit Agency.) 
| 19) Drasan to Shost in the Yarkhun valley by the Torikho valley and 
‘the Shab Jinali pass—6o} miles, 6 marches. 

 Practicable for laden mules, from the end of June until October, 
difficult, as loads would require removing at many places. The route 
could, however, be improved with very little labour, 
> tsi Route 48, Routes in the Chitral and the Gilgit Agency.) 


'g0} Drosh to Madaghlasht in the Shishi Kuh—22t miles, 2 marches. 
ladaghlasht has been used a3 a summer sanatorium for the Jast three’ 
rake and the road, Shonen still far from good, has been made practicable’ 
¢ laden mules. See Route 26 in Routes in Chitral and the Gilgit 
; : 7 


Passes, . 


Detailed information regarding the parses will be found in the 
Gazetteer of Chitral and the route books, Only a brief summary, therefore, 
js given kere. 

The different passes in Chitral may be divided into the following 
groups i= : 

e The Yarkhun valley, 

2) The Torikho valley. 
(3) The Arkari and Ojhor valley. 
4) The Lut Kuh valley. 
5) ‘The passes leading into Kafiristan. 
6) The passes between Drosh district and Dir and the Gelen Gol, 
1) The Yarksun ee ee rk 
(a) To the north at head of the Yarkhun valley communication 
-” Gs obtained with Wakban by the following passes — 
Shawitakh. 
GBaroghil. 
Kankhon. 
(8) To the north-east communication is obtained with the Ishkoman 
~ valley and thence vid Gakuch with Gilgit by the Karumbur 
pass, which crosses the Yarkhun-Karambar watershed, 
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{c) To the east communication is obtained with: Yasin and Ghizae in 
the Gilgit Agency by the following passes, which cross the 
Moshabar or Shandur range :— : 
Darkot, - 
Thui. 
Chumar Khan. 
. Shandur. : ; 
(@) To the west the Yarkhan vailey is connected with che following 
passes crossing the Shah Jinali range :— 5 
Shah Jinali : ; 
Bang Gol. 
Khot. : 
(u) The Shawitakh pass, elevation 13,950". : 
An easy pass and practicable, for laden animals except alter a heavy 
snowfall or in spring when the snow is soft. The Pamir Boundary Com- 
mission crossed this pass in the summer of £895 with 600 Kashmir laden | 
ponies, et ts i 
(See page Part II.) 
Baroghil pass, elevation 12,460’. , 
The casiest of the passes which cress the eastern Hindu Kush and the 


lowest in altitude. It is practicable for all kinds of transport throughout 
the year, except at beginning of spring, owing to softness of snow. 
or ge Part 11.) aan 
ankhon pass, elevation 16,600". a 
Practicable for laden animals of the country from 1st July to.30th 
September. A glacier has to be crossed and ponies are areasinnaiey. toni in 
the crevasses: the difficulties, however, are not vety great, though the 
steepness and high altitude make it scyere. ’ 
(See page Part U1.) ents 
(4) The Karumbar pass, elevation 14,050". p : 
Is open during the early summer and autumn and practicable for laden’ 
aninals of the country but very difficult for them. 5 2 ae 
The most difficult portion is the glacier some to miles from .the. 
summit on the Kasumbar side. at 
(See page Part I.) iss ' 
(c) The Darkot pass, elevation 15,000". 
Is open from the 18t July to the rath October and is impracticable for 
laden Indian transport mules, but is used by laden yaks and couatry povies. 
The Pamir Boundary Commission used this route with 6090 Kashmir 
ponies in 1895. : ees 
os age Part I). be 
e¢ Thui pass, elevation 14,680". a 
Open for laden animals ef the country from rst July to 15th 
October, _ 
There is no difficulty on the Yarkhun side, but the face on the Yasia 
side is difficult, Government mules have crossed this pass, but only a 
it at a time, and it cannot be deemed practicable for & large. number of 
mules. 
(See page Fart 1.) 
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Chumar Khan pass, elevation 13,500’. 

Is ticabie for Indian transport mules, but the ascent on the Yar- 
side is very steep, There are, however, no paris and no glaciers, 
1d a3 the soil fs very soft the paths could quickly and easily be improved. 


Open from rgth June to tst November, 
gee age Part II.) 
sander pass, elevation 12,230.' 
A very casy pass, practicable for atl kinds of transport from 15th Ma 
‘ta tat Novernber, It is also open in the winter whenever the snow i8 hard, 
| as the gradients are very easy. 
f (See page Part If.) 
(d) Shab Jinali, elevation 14,to0o% 
| __One of the easiest passes in the country. There is one place. on the 
“Yarkhun side about 7 miles from Shost where it is dificult for a distance of 
too yards, otherwise it is practicable for Indian transport from toth June 
to 15th October. 
~ (See page Part [1,) 
Bang Gol pass, elevation 16,020", : 
A most difficult pass, and is too steep for laden animals, 
(See page ; art If) : 
Khot pass. Is practicable for Lightly laden animals of the country from 
15th June to 1st October, but itis very steep on the Yarkhun side and 
coolies would probably get along almost as fast as ponies, 


(See page Part fi.) 

(2) Torithe valley passes -— 
Ochhili. (See page Part IT 
Kach, (See page Part Tl.) 
Kotgaz, (See page Part If) 


These passes are very difficult and quite impracticable for military pur- 
They all lead from the Torikho valley into Wakhan. 

(3) The Artari and Ojkor valley passes. 

West of the peak of Terich Mir the Arkari_rivety rising in the Hindu 

Kush, joins the Lot Kuh river at Andahrti. 

i. follawing passes Tead from the Arkari valley to Wakhan or 
Sad Ashtéragh, elevation 17,450’. (Sce page Part IL.) 
Khatinza, elevation 16,600". See page a Part IT) 

Nuksan, elevation 16,050’. (See page Part If) 
Agram, elevation 16,630", (See page Part IU.) 
And the following lead to the Lut Kuh valley: 
Sad Qulachi. (See page Part II.) 
Besti, (See page Part I.) : 
Finally, the Ojhor valley can be communicated. with by the Dir Gol 


The papeteene of the four first-named passes, difficult though they 
are, Hes in the fact that, in the event of an invasion of Chitral from Badakk- 
shan by tke Doral pass, they would afford routes across the Hindu Kush 


3 

range to small owmbers of mobile ~ and lightly-equipped men, who could 
thus turn aoy position we might elect to. defend in the upper part of the 
Lat Kuk valley. Owing to th ir high altitude and steep gradients, they 
are difficult even to men on foot. ey are usually open to unladen or 
very lightly laden animals from tho 15th July to the rst October, They 
may be considered as it fac troops, but lightly equipped 
wen trained to work at high altitudes might use them. | A force 
crossing these passes would have to rely mainly on coolie transport, as 
under the most favourable circumstances _ only # small number of lightly 
laden animals of the country could cross at & time, and in bad weather 
they would be unable to cross at all. = ‘ : 

Similat remarks apply to the other three passes commimicating with 
the Lut Kuh and Ojhor valleys. They are all very difficult, 

Ojhor valley passes i— gre . . 

At Shoghot the Lut Kuh river is joined by the Ojhor stream, and from 
the head of this the Kiyar pass leads into the Owir valley. The altitude 
of the pass is 15,000,’ and though steep on the Ojhor side it is practicable 
from 1st July to rst October for laden animals of the country. It is per- 
haps the best route from Chitral to Owir in summer, being less steep than 
that by the Pasti pass, (See page Part If) : 

(4} The Lut Kuh valley passes. 

To the north and west the Lat Kuh valley is bounded by the Hindu 
Kash range, which is crossed by the following passes :—~ 


Doral), elevation 14,800’. (See page Parc Uy 

Uni, elevation 15,770'.. (See page Part IT.)' 

Mach, elevation 17,010". (Sea page | Fart I) 

‘A few miles south of the Dorah pass the Hindu Kush sends out a spur 
to the south-east, which forms the watershed between the Lut Kuh-Chitral 
river and the Bashgal river of Kafiristan, The passes which cross: this 
range from the Lut Kub yalley are— 


Ustuja. Zidik. 
Artsu, Shui. 


For further iletails vide heading “ Passes into Kafrristan.’” 

Of the three passes leading into Badakhshan, tz, the Doraby Uni and 
Mach, the Dorah, which is fairly extensively used by traders in summicr, is 
the only one practicable for laden animals'of the country. The Uni’ and 
Mach ace impracticable for éven vhtadén aiimals of the country, and are of 
importance only from the fact that by means of them lightly-equipped par- 
ties of marksmen could tura the Dorah. The Dorah pasa (elevation 14,800°) 
is open to laden animals of the country from rst July to 15th October, 
and with the exception of the Baroghil it affords thé easiest route between 
Chitral and Afghan territory. “3 . > 4. ate 

Now that a good road tas been made to Mastuj, the route from Chitral 
to Wakhan vid the Baroghil is easier than that from Chitral to Badakhshan 
wid the Dorah; the latter, however, is much the shortest, and Badakhshan 
being a comparatively rich country would make a better base for an enemy 
than Wakhan, 


ry. 


There are also the following passessees'- 5 = pas TS 
(I} From Shogot up the Awiretlr valley and across 3 pass fit for. un~ 
Jaden animals to the Chitral ma/a and thence to Chitral of vid 
the Chat-o-gol and the Chimersan pass to Chimersan. in the 

F Rumbur valley. . 
(1) ont Izh in Bogosht valley up Mapur Gol to Gokhshal in Chitral 


nalda. 

(ILI) Prom head of Bogosht valley to the Ustui mala in the Rambar 
valley, All the above are impracticable for laden animals, 
Uniaden ponies can cross Nos. oh) and (ILI). 


{s) Passes into Kafiristan s— 
The passes across the Kafiristan range may be divided into the follow- 
ing groups — Z 
Li Koh group. | 

Ustuja, elevation? (See page Part IT.) 

Artsu, elevation t4,800°. (Seepage . Part If.) 

Zidig, clevation t4,g00', (See page Part 18.) 

Shui, or Pshuar as itis called by Kafirs, elevation 14,500", Sce page 


Part IL) 
Oyen vailey. 
Rumbur* group— , 
paeaieey elevation 16,000. (See page Part IT.) 
Pambaret grou 


oup— . . 

Zinor; elevation ?, (See page Part IL.) ' 

Ustui,f elevation 15,000'. (See page Part IL.) 

Shawal elevation 15,250°, (See page Part He 

Parpit, elevation 13,500 (Sce page Part I, 

Birir vatley. ‘ 

Daorik, probable: elevation 16,500. It leads from Birir to the Bashgal 
oid Majam, a grazing iateau situated on the Kafiristan side of the water-: 
shed and is & very. diiteult route. (See page Part HH.) 


Finfores valley. 


Sherashing. (Sce page Part tly 
gum group. _ 
ante, Gy soo. (See page . Part II.) 
Paitasun, 8,200’, (See page Part If.) . 3 
_ Speaking generally, of the passes into Kafiristan mone are practic- 
able for Indian transport mules and four only can be considered as practic- 
able even for lightly laden animals of the country, These four are— 


ace i From Lut Kuh valley. 
Shai or 
Skawal from Bumboret valley. 
Paitagun from the Urtsun valley, ; 3 
* Rostes by the Rumber and Bumboret groups all converge at Oyon- 
| The route from the bend cf Ustui gal in Rumbar bas been omitted, a3 it 20 difficult that 
oven Kafirs bave raruly weed i 
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The other passes are simply difficult paths over the watershed practi- 
cable for m2non foot only, ~ : 

The Gangalwat pass is easier than the Shawal, but the approach to it 
up the Rumbur valley is very difficult cven for local ponies. The route up 
the Bumboret valley leading to the Shawalis easy, once the junction of the 
Bumboret and Rumbur is reached ; up to this point the track up the 
Oyon stream is ‘difficult, though possible for ponies. Ponies usually. cross 
the spur on the right bank of the atream (between village of Oyon and lower 
Bumboret). The track across this spur is steep, but one can ride all the 
way except for about too yards, . : 

‘The Paitasun is the easiest of the routes into Kafiristan, and with very 
little improvement would be practicable for laden mules. 

(6) Passes between Drosk district and Dir and Golen Gol 2— 


The following are the most noteworthy of the passes leading from the 
Drosh district to Dir, commencing from the south :— 

Zakheni, elevation }, * : 
11,300 feet. ; Poon from_ Arandu or Arnawai valley. {Sec 
Shingure. page Part IL) 

Lowari or Raoli, clevation 10,170", (See page Part IL) 
Gurin, elevation 12,900", © (Sce page Part If) ‘ate 
Atsikub, elevation 14,100" {Sce page Part 1'A si 
Of the above the Lowari is the only pass fit for Indian transport mules, 
It is so well known that no description is necessary here. en 
The two leading from the Arandu valley are both difficult. On the Chit. 
tal side the vallcy is so narrow and so obstructed with boulders and under- 
wood that it would take weeks to make a mule road. 2 
The Gurin is. very steep on the Chitral side, but is practicable for laden 
aninvals of the country. Sher Afzal and his following fled by this route in 
the middle of April 1895, and many of the party died from cxposure. 
The Atsilub is. im racticable for laden animals, and snow lies on the 
Chitral side till late in July. : ; 
The following passes lead from the Shishi Kuh valley to the Golen 


Lohigal, elevation 14,000". (See page Part II.) 
Dok, elevation 14,050’. (See page Part IL} ' 

The former is the easicr and is practicable for laden mules, though 
difficult in places near the crest. 

The Dok pees is very steep in places, and lightly laden animals are 
occasionally taken by it, but it is better to use the Lohigat. 

It may also be noted that from the Golen Gol the Phargam pass 
ovation 16,980") leads-to the Laspur valley. It is very dificult even 
or coolies, but is worthy of remark, as it affords = saviog of two marches 
on the usual route between Laspur and Chitral, 


Telegraphs, 


Drosh and Chitral are in.telegraphic communication with offices at 
both places, and this portion of the line is:worked throughout the year, 
ce Drosh to Ashret the. line is_laid, butis only worked. during the 
re = 
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- In Getaber 1992 Majer Leslie, R.£. was detailed to prepare an esti- 
mate Tor a telegraph line between Chitral and Gilgit and Government Sanc- 


tioned its construction in February 1903. 
Signatirng. 


The information about signaling fs meagre. The following description 
of a proposed line of Heliograph Stations between Chitral and the ns 
khon pass may be useful. “Please also see the niap of this line and of a 
proposed line of Heliograph Stations between Chitral and Mastoj in the 
pocket at the end of the book -— ; ie : 
"-* Nine haliographic stations would be necessary to keep up communica- 
lion between Chitral and the Kankhon Pass. 2 

From the Kankhon pass @ ray. down the pass reaches the hillside 
orth of Kankhon Kach distant3 miles, thence a ray is obtained down 
the Shost Valley to the hillside south-west of Shost in the fork between 
Yarkhun and Koksan nalas, distant 17 miles. A point will be found 
on thia hillside from which a ray theongh the Tshperudok-o-Gol 
will redch the great rocky hill which bounds, the Shah Janali pass 
on the sorth length of ray 64 miles. Thence to Sara Rich a high 
mountain on the right bank of the Turikho opposite Sorrich, length 
of ray 20 miles, Thence to Kogol Zoma, a ape east of Drasan and narth 
of Sancybar 26 miles and thence to the hil! west of Owir 294 miles. 
Thence to the north spur of the high hill south of Koghazi 15 milés, and 
thence to Chitral ro miles. With an intermediate station which may be 
on ‘any convenient spur oa either side of the valley, mal 

‘An alternative route would substitute for Sara Rich the hill top east 
of the Moghian, and would reduce the height of the stations here and at 
Kogol, but would necessitate another station in the Turikho on the right 
bank above Nishuku. [t would pezbaps be better to keep up communication, 
with Shost vii Mastuj. , . , 2 4 

This could be done by a chain of 9 or to stations including terminals, 
and a3 a communication with the Gilgie route it would have obyious’ 
advantages. ‘The stations arc moatly over, 10,000 ft, high, but are acces- 
iibte from inhabited regions where supplies are obtainable. The Chitralis’ 
have an old line of beacon fires and ose might easily be made of their 


familiarity with this mode of signalling. 





CHAPTER II, 


FORTS AND STRATRGIC POSITIONS, 


There are bya Government forts in Chitral, g.2,, the one at Drosh 
and the one at Chitral. 

The former is capable of accommodating six companies of native 
infantry, one section of a mountain battery and one company of snappers, 
but it is so constracted,that it can be defenied. by only a small portion of 
the garrison, the remainder, thus being ayailable for a flying column. 


3 ” '7 
The fort at Chitral is capable of accommodating two companies of 


native infantry. 
The following places of strategical importance may be noted :-— 
1) Kankhon Katch. E 
2) Shah Jinali Pass. 
Darband-i-Yarkhun. 
i Chumar. Khan Pass. 
5) Mastuj. 
(6) Nisr Gol. . 
(7) Line of Owir valley and village of Parpish. a 
i" Drasan and the Kaghlasht. 
9) Koragh defile. 
{10) Mouth of Golen Gel. 
{t1) Junction of Chitral and Lut Kuh rivers, 
(12) Shoghot. 
‘ 3) Darband below Imirdin in Lut Kuh valley. 
14) Gairat. 
Also positions covering passes from Kefiristan. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CLIMATE, 


The climate of Lower Chitral is on the whole temperate ior the East. 
In winter the cold is fairly severe, but not excessive, and owing tothe dry- 
ness of the atmosphere, itis bracing and healthy. The only drawback in 
winter is the bitterly.cold north-east wind from the direction of the great 
peak Terich Miz, which often blows with great force for days tagether with- 
out interruption. The dust raised by this wind ia also a source of annoy-, 
ance. Snow falls fairly frequently between Chitral and Dresh from Decem- 
ber 15th to Febriary 15th, and occasionally even later ; but it very rarely 
lies for more than two or three days, and there is never sufficient to stop 
traffic on the roads." In the upper valleys the cold is more intense, 
but the air is so dry that itcan be borne without inconvenience, Snaw lies 
perhaps for longer periods in the Laspur valley than elsewhere, but the falls 
are less frequent than in Lower Chitral anil never sulliciently heavy to ime 
pede traffic in the valley. At Mastuj snow seldom lies for more than 2 few 
days at a time, owing probably to the fact that it is situated at the junction 
ofthe Yarkhun and Laspar valleys aud is, therefore, much exposed to the 
wind. Snow may be expected on the passes after the 15th October, but the 
heaviest falis usually take place between the i5th February and the rsth 
April. 
. The Baroghil, Shandur and Lowari passes experience very similar 
climates. The latter is considerably lower than the other two, but gets 
the most snow, Soow begins to fall on all three about the last week 
in October. They become free from soow nearly simultaneously, about 
the beginning of June. “ 

In the sommer the bert in the valley below Chitral is considerable, 
but not excessive, as may be realised from the fact that punkehs are aot 
really required and very seldom used. Almost any variety of climate may 
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be obtained by leaving the main walter’ and ascending toa higher 
tude up the side valleys, In all parts of the country where rice is cult 
ed (f¢,, up to an clevation of 7,500) the mosquitoes are very nume 
between the rsth July and the rst September, and from Chitral dc 
wards during the same period the sand-flies are so troublesome th 
is often difficult for Europeans to obtain any sleep at night, The diu 
ranges of temperature are moderate, seldom being more than 15° or 
than 10° 5 
There is no fixed rainy season, but there is usually a good dea 
unsettled weather between February 15th and the endof Apri. Previ 
to out occupation of the country the cultivation of wnirrigated land y 
practically unknown, butin recent years a good deal has been done 
this line in Lower Chitral. Aboye Chitral there is practicelly no raivf: 
and the contrast between the appearance of the hills here and in Loy 
Chitral is very marked. Below Chitral the hills are well clothed wi 
fine deodar and pine trees, butin the upper parts of the valley there 
little -vegetation, the only trees found being the. dwarf juniper as 
here and there mountain varieties of birch and willow, Excellent drin, 
ing water is to be found almost everywhere, except, perhaps, in the Sprin, 
‘when, owing to the melting of the winter snow, the streams are often dis 
coloured. 

The chief diseases among Chitralis are goitre, ffeA, round worms 
ophthalmia, and malaria, There has also been a certain amount of small-pox 
since 1895, but not in an epidemic form; and as the people take fairly 
kindly to vaccination this disease should never give much trouble. Syphilis 
also is fairly commonin Lower Chitral, but so far is not often met with 
in the upper valleys. 

Among the troops the majority of cases treated are of malarial fever. 
This disease is specially prevalent from June to November, and it is prob- 
ably largely due to the icrigation of the Iand which is carried on at this 
season all over the valley, The large number of mosquitoes and sand-flies 
which sbound during the hot season may also have something to say to it, 

Shocks of earthquake are fairly frequent and occasionally sufficiently 
violent to level with the ground the rough stone walls erected by the local 
people, but serious damage is very seldom caused by them. 


feaith of the Garrison from 1895 to 1902. 


fn winter the health of both officers and men bas been prood ; dering 
the hot months the health of the officers has been indifferent to very fair 
ead of the men indifferent to rood, 





CHAPTER V, 
RESOURCES, 
Agriculture and prodnuts. 
The cultivable area in Chitra} is eeromely limited, owing to the 
Mountainous nature of the country and the rocky character of the soil. 
The ne wherever irrigated, owing to the amount of alluvial deposit 
brought 


own by the glacier-fed streams, is generally rich and fertile, The 
most common grains are wheat, barley, Indian-corn,and in the higher 
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altitudes various kinds of beans and millet. A large quantity of rice o¢ 
inferior quality is yrown below Buni. The richest wheat-growing: dis- 
tricts are the Chitraland Kosht districts andthe Lut Kub valley, The 
apting ‘crops are wheatand barley; the autumn rice, Inidian-corn and 
milfec. 
\ Above Reshun only one crop is reaped, but lower down twa are ob- 
tained, The fact that only one crop is obtainable in the upper yalleys 
is important and should not be ‘overlooked hy officers when comparing the 
resources of different parts of the country. Owing to this end the want of 
manure consequent on the lack of live-stock in a country wherein the 
griuing is very poor a holding of—say—2 acres in Upper Chitral is equi- 
valent in value to a holding of only half that extent in Lower Chitral. 
‘The radi crops harvested in May and June, the khartf in Septem- 
ber. 
The terms Adiand Lasmgé ore in common use tn Chitral, to denote 
Jand watered by artificial means and by rain respectively. Since 1895 
a good deal of Lalmi Jand has been cultivated below Chitral villago, bue 
the rainfall is too scanty above this limit to render such cultivation 
remunerative, : ‘he 
Cockerill in kis report says—' The rotation of crops usually practised 
appeirs to be: after barley is reaped, rice (wait) or fowge is sown ; after 
wheat isreaped, matis sown, or the field is left fallow for that year. The 
next year rice of the ' Bien or “Basmati” kind would probably follow 
the wheat. Chitral rice is of three kinds— 
(i) Nali* (sown in May, transplanted ia July, and reaped in August. 
Requires water constantly), ore 
(i) Bicn (sown, etc., as abave ; is light in colour; is not transplanted, 
and requires less water). . 

{iii} Basmati (sown, ete., as above ; is not transplanted ; gives the | 
hest quality of rice. Bien and Basmati are grown on Gelds 
that have grownuno other crops that year). 

In what would be locally considered a fairly well-to-do family an 


average harvest would be— , 
ae we oe ow ta to ts walus.t 
riey ie ee = §6=— BS tO 2S 
Rice oe eve tiv 10tose 
ladian corn ove a des cms 
Dhal ie aes ow to45 3° 5 


The lowest quantities necessary to subsist an average family were vari- 
ously given’ me as— \- 
in Chitral, te Dresh. 


w Wheat ae jus. 
Bares } 1S wolas. Bacley a 2 on 
Rice mn Rice lO te 
Indlan-corm 2H, Indiam-corm 4... & w 5 
Toran 23h, tee 20 “ 
These quantities would give an average family about 1B a day of 


grain. 5 : ; 
Twice the above quantities are considered sufficient for the subsist. 


ence of an average family in comfort. An average holding in Chitral would 


* Nali means transplanted, 
ti walaotd maunds, 
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notsecm to be more than 1 to 2 English acres, but the better classes bold 
Zo or 39 acres each. i : ’ ’ 

The principal fruits of the country are grapes, apricots, mulberries, 
peaches, apples, walnuts, pomegranates, pears and melons. The grapes . 
are of several different kinds and of excellent quality. Apricots abound, 
and are dried in large quantities for winter use. The melons are of very 
superior favour. . 

Tobacco and vegetables are sparsely cultivated, 

At Chitral and Dcash, there are gardens which supply the garrisons 
with potatoes and ether vegetables. Orchards have been planted at Drosh 
which will yield a plentiful supply of fruit in future. years. 

* Only goo to 400 mds, of local ghi is sold anaually in the Drosh and Chi- 
tral bazaars. Most of this is obtained from the Kalash and refugee Kafirs 
from Lutdeh residing in Kalashgom ‘and alsa from the Gujars in the 
Shishi Kuh. These are the only people who have any ghito spare. In 

Upper Chitral very little is obtainable, and the juice of the walnut is largely 
used in place of it for cooking purposes all over the country. 

Wary gone homespun is made from the wool of sheep, goats, tex and 
yak, ducks’ leathers being sometimes isterwoven. The best homespun, 

‘called Karberi, is made of lambs’-wool ia the Torikho valley ; superior cotton 
ts, goat's-hair mats, woollen stockings, chogas and caps are made all 
over the country, but there are never many of these articles for sale, as the 
Je ace too indolent, and in many cases too poor, to make more thao 
cient for their own requirements, 
Orpiment, or yellow arsenic, is found in the Lonku valley in the Terich 
district. It is extracted with some difficulty, andicss has been forthcom- 
in ere years than was the case formely. The orpiment of Chitral is 
celebrated. 
Lead is found in various parts of Chitral in smal] quantities, butis not 


ried, 

Alluvial gold-dust is washed for in the Chitral river at Danin, Kari and 
Broz ; the amount realized, however, is insignificant. 

‘Timber trees are very scarce, until Kalashgum and the Shishi Kuh 
are reached, In the southern portion of Chitra! devdars are plentiful. In 
the valleys generally, besides fruit trees, the only trees of any size are 
the chiner, poplar, and willow, aud these are onty found: in the villages 
oralong watercourses. Firewood is consequently a great difficulty. 


Commerce. 


From July to October, when the passes are open, 2 certain amount 
of trade between the Punjab and Afghan Turkestan is carried on vst 
Chiteal by petty merchants ‘who hail from Bajour and Badakhshan. The 
Chitralis themselves have very litte inclination for commercial pursuits. 

Gonds are carried on ponics, mules, and donkeys, the routes not being 

ticsble for camels. 

The only export of any value is orpiment. 

Previous to onc occupation of the country there was a trade in 
timber. ‘The Mechtar used to farm the monopoly to the Kaka Khel. The 
trees (deodar) were cut and put into the river during the summer by coolies 
impressed for the purpose from all parts of Hot or Chitral. These coolies 
received no remuneration and the worle was very unpopular, Sher Afzal is 
saldto have given out that in the event of bis becoming Mehtar he -would 
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discontinue this system of forced labour, and this was doubtless one of the 
principal reasons for his popularity. 

There is now no labour to spare for this trade, owingtothe demand or: 
coolies in connection with the requirements of the garrison; and even if it 
were obtainable, it is doabtful whether the Amir would permit the timber to 
pass dowa the Konar river withoutleyying prolibitive dues on it. Mehtar 
Aman-al-Mulk dérived a revenue of about Ks. 15,000 per asnom from this 
source, * ; 

The slave trade of former days has also heen put down. 

The chief imports from Dir comprise “ Bajouri and Dir fron, salt, 
indigo, raw sill ; langcloth, washed and unwashed; chintz, cheap velvets, 
bmadcloth, Panjabi and Peshawari coarse cotton cloth, Ludhianai and 
Peshawari éungis, sust {striped cloth manufactured in the Punjab), 

rocery, spices, tea ia small quantities, sugar, sugarcandy, powder, all 

inds of -pedlar’s wares, printed religious'books, cowrics, -cnamel, ware, 
tobacco, cooking pots, agricuituratimplements, rice [rom Swat, goor, muslins, 
indigo. : 

‘* The imports from Badakshan consist of a few ponies,* carpets, sheep, 
cotton, pistachio-nuts, almonds, raisins, Russian kazanor flat metal cook- 
ing-vessels, Russian chintz, Hokhara-inade striped sills fafachaz), silk and 
cotton striped cloth (adres), and broad-striped silks (4ehasad}, -—Bolchara 
boots and gaiters, and Russia leathers for sleeping on (chirme-* Bul- 
garta). ‘Also-aaddles and bridles made in Badakhshan, charas, gold dust, 
zira and woolicn ” ess ‘ 

There has been a-small bazaar at Chitral itself for some years, buat the 
business done was insignificant prior to the British occupation in 195. 
The Chitral bazaar as now been enlarged and the pour traders from 
Bajourand Badalhshan drive a fairly brisk trade, There are also two 
bazaars at Drosh—one in cantoument limits—and there arc a few shops’ 
within cantonment limits at Chitral. The traders undoubtedly take advan- 
tage of the ignorance of the Chitralis as to the value of the Indian coinage, 
but the latter have shown greater intelligence in thia respect during the 
Iast two or three years, The local trade will no doubt increase in the future 
as the people become more civilised, but it can never be very great, as the ~ 
ponies is scanty aud the majority are contented to lead a very simple 

ife. . 


"At Madagilasht, a village at the head of the Shishi Kuh in Lower 
Chitral, matchlocks aré manufactured by families of ironsmiths. These 
ironsmiths are Tajiks, who immigrated here many years apo from Dadakh- 
shan and stillspeak Persian. They used to pay the Mehtar's revenue | 
demands in matchlocks, but they now give ghi instead and the. matchlock 
industry will doubtless gradually dic out. Inferior gunpowder is also 
manufactured in the country. 

Ladour. : 

Throughout Chitral, except in the districts inhabited by Kafirs and 
known a3 Kalashgum, Jabour is performed. by the men... With the excep- 
tion of doing a little weeding, the Chitrali women do not work in the fields, 
but children of both sexes tend the focka, 

*The trade in horses anid sheep from Gadalhaban has sow been interdicted hy the Amir 
eri eer are gurreptitigualy broeght over every year from Badakhskan by the Sar 
a 2. i. 
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All Chitratis till their own land except the wealthier classes, such as 
well-to-do Adamzadas, who keep , cultivators, With the exception 

of fodder for the transport, and vegetables, practically all the supplics 
requiced for consumption by the troops at Drosh and Chitral have to be im- 
sorted, About 3,000 maunds of local wheat and barley were purchased 
the eupoly and transport corps in 19023: and as the people become more 
alive to their advantages, they will probably be glad to sell, a little more. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the amount obtainable locally will ever be 
very great, as the population ts increasing rapidly, and in a mountainous 
like Chitral the extension of the area under cultivation can only be 


gradual. 
eos oe Animals. 


The domestic animals in Chitral comprise ponies, donkeys, cattle, 
/ , goats, and poultry, but very iew people possess morc live-st 
than they ‘require for their own use. The cattle are smalland sot mumet- 
ous. sheep are smali, bat of good quality. The poultry are supe~ 
rior to those in india. 

Chitral is famous for its hawks and falcons, and nowhere on the frontier 
is the art of hawking carried to greater perfection. A good female goashawle 
caught and trained in Chitral will fetch as much as Rs, r4o in Peshawar. 

The wild animals most common in the country are the snow ounce, 
the ordinary bill leopard, biack and brown bears, ibex, markdor and sorted, 
Of small game chuker and pigeon are to be found ail over the country, and 
menal and kefias pheasants ace fairly numérous in Lower Chitral, Duck 
‘and teal are alse to be obtained in the spring and autumn on their way 
from and to India, ‘There are also a few woodcock and geese which breed 
on the Shandut lake. 

Monkeys (of the brown shori-tailed variety) are found in the rales below 
Mir Khani aad wild pig arealyo occasionally seen in the same locality. 

Transport. 

Ponies and donkeys areaccasionally used by the people of the country, 
bot for general transport purposes, the only cafriage available is coole 
carriage: Donleeys are used for local traffic, and are a most suitable trans- 

for the narrow difficalt paths which constitute the highways in this 


mountainous country. 


Coolies and transport animals are supplied from the poorer classes, ° 


the Arbabzadas and Fakir Maskin, and at times these dutics fall ver 
heavily on them and are most unpopular. The people do not like the wor 


- 


end the amount they had to doin 1893 was partly the cause of 0 may, 


against 3. ¢ rate at present in force in Chitral is Re. t per pony 
and § annas per man per march, a march usually being. a distance of some 
toor12 tiles. The amount of transport which could be obtained in time 
of war for short period without unduly irritating the people would 
probably be as follows:— F 


Coolies — -“ “ ase «62,000 
Mules oss ve sap a, pane 
Ponies one ++ = one qvoo 
Donkeys see —« - see 6a0 


This tranixport could hardly all be collected in one part of Chitral and 
jt would be dificult to make them work for more than a few days away 


from their homes ; even then increased wages aad food would probably - 


have Lo be given, 
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Hse are CHAPTER VI. 


ETHNOGRAPHY. ; 
¢ origia of the peoples of the Eastern Hindu Kush ia lost in the 
myths of antiquity. As they are wholly illiterate, there are ao records Lo 
ide) 25, and the only light shed on this question is that of contemporary 
tistony: Biddulph, who studied the question, considers that the Kho or 
the people of Chitral, are the same race as the Siah Posh Kafirs, and 


says , y 
ai The Kho would s¢em to have once spread over a much greater 
extemt of countey than they now occupy. 
ec number-and diversity of the dialects spoken among the Sish 
Posh{ points totheir having occupied a more extended area, trom which 
they have been dislodged aod driven into their present narrow limits, and 
the clonversion of the surrounding tribes, first to Buddhism and later to 
madanisim, has isolated them from their neighbours.” 
‘colonel Barrow, however, in criticising Biddulph’s statements, says -— 
© With the above views of Biddulph itis impossible not to agree in 
That the people of allthcse regions are the vestiges of races 
-back inte the most inaccessible tracts is a bighly reasonable theory. 
me of his observations,! think, require modification, Biddulph 
laces the Kho of Chitral andthe Siah Posh Kafirs in the same category. 
K I think there can be very little doubt that tho Kalash Kafirs and the 
KCholare the samerace. Dress them alike,and it is impossible to tell the 
ence, Moreover, local traditions say that the greater part of the 
try new inhabited by the Kha was once Kafir, I am, therefore, in- 
clined to think that the race is the aboriginal onc, and that the Ka- 
Kafirs are the Jast remnant of the race that has retained its original 
n faith, the restof the inhabitants baying been converted to Islam by 
conguest. Certain it is that in Chitral the upper or ruling classes are of 
a inctly higher type and race chan the lower classex. Theyare un- 
doubted Acyaus inappearance, and I think it is more than probable from 
the serf-liké condition of the mass of the people that they are the abori- 
gincs, while their masters belong to a conquering race, 

“i cantiot ec that the Kho andthe mass of the Siah Posh are of 
one ‘race. The Bashgals, for example, are curiously like the Gujars of the 
Punjjab, while 1 believe the Kafirs to -he west of the Bashgal are of a still 
\ higher Aryan type, Arguing merely from appearances, | am inclined to 
that the rs, Kalashis excepted, are remnants of the first settlers 
up into the mountains from the south and west by Jater waves af 
invaders, and finally hemmed in by the conversion of the people 
irotand them to Islam, Biddulph thinks that the Siah Posh are desecend- 
ants ofthe first Aryan settlers, but be classes them with the Kho, whom 
Laon inclined to think are adistinct aboriginal race. It isa curious fact 
that the Siah Posh look down with contempt on the Kalashis as aa infe- 
rior) race.” 

| ‘There js fittle doubt that the middle and lower classes of the country 

Chitral downwards are desecoded from the Kalask with the exception 
pare of Ashret Beori and the inhabitants of a few hamlets in the 
hi Kuh, who are said to haye come from Chilas and Bashkar and have a 

















fro 
of 
Shi : : 
separate dialect of their own, Then, again, the village of Madaglashtat the 
top of the Shishi Kuh valley is inhabited by a colony of Persian-speaking 
‘Tajiks from Rasbang and im the Lut Kuh district the majority of the 
peuple come from Munjan, Kuran, and Ishkashim, — ; 

I 
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The valleys of Rumbar, Bumboret and Birir and the villages on the 
right bank of thé Chitral river, between Drosh and Mirkhanni, are in- 
habited by Kalash Kafirs, f¢., either Kafirs by religion or recent converts 

to Muhammadanism, These districts inhabited by Kafirs are known as 
Kalashgum. San 

The people of Arandu (called Arnawai by Pathans}. are Narsatis 
a speak the Gawarbati language, or Narsatiwar, as it is called by 

hitrahs, 

Among the people themselves the term Aho is only applied to the 
inhabitants of Torito and Afulzkéo, (signifying upperand lower A‘, re- 
apectively). The Ao appear to be a mixed race, among them being families 
descended from Badakhshis, Shighnis, Wakhis and Gilgitis. e Kajfirs 
themselves state that the tribes now inhabiting /itsal (ep, Lutded, 
Katear, Ramgol and Kulem) came originally from Badakbshan, and that 
those now inhabiting Kamdesh, Mujash, Waigal, Tsranu and Ashkan came 
from the direction of Laghman and Jelalabad, : 

Languages. 

The language ‘of the Chitralisis Khowar, made up of words from various 
tongues, from Turki to Sanscrit. In some parts, such as Lut Kuh, Madag- 
lnsht, Kalashgum, Lonku, etc., there are local dialects, These they talk 
among themselves, but all know Khowar,. , 

The languages spcken in Chitral territory are— 

(t) Persian, which ts-spoken by 2 few of the aristocracy of the country 
and by the inhabitants of Madaglasht in the Shishi Kuh. 

(2) Khowar, or Chittrali,—which is the language of the great mass of 
the people in the country drained by the Chitral river and its 
affluents, as far down as Mirkhanni, It is also spoken in the 
Ghizar valley above Pingal. In this dialect are many words 
derived from Persian, Pashtu, and Urdu. : 

(3) Warshtiwar or Burushasks,—the language of the Yasin (called 
Warshgom by Chitralis) and Hunza vellege 

(4) Stina, or Gilgiti,—spoken in the Ghizar-Gilgit valley, from Pingal 
downwards, and in Chalt and Chaprot and the lower, portion of 
Naar. 

Yudgha,--spoken ia upper Lut Kuh above Parabek. 
Dangarik or Palola—spoken at Ashreth, Kalkatak and Beori, 
9) Narvsatiwar or Gawardatt,——the janguage spoken in Arandu. 
8) *Lenéuchimer,—spoken only in the Lonku valley. 
9} Bashga!s,—spoken by the refugee Kafirs from the Bashgal valley, 


{t0) Kalasiaman,--the language of Kalashgum. 
. respondence is conducted in Persian ; but the people are practically 


8, 
Religion, 
__ Chitralis are all Muhammadans, but not fanatical. In the highlands they 
are oe Shias of the Maulai or Rafizi persuasion, of which sect the Aga 
Khan of Bombay is the head ; andin the lowlands the majority are Sunis, 
* It is perhaps haritly correct to recognise this as a dialect. The people of Lonku In 
| Terich ore said to have invented a dialect which they usc whea discussing matters which they 
| do not wish others to bear of, 
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he population: of the couttry accerding to @ census taken by the 
Assiftant Political Agent about fve years ago is as follows:— 


— eae 
Population [F.4- | 
mea, women and 


Number of Aghtiog 


Name of District. men according t 








children). Joss! custom, 
= ee 
1,942 | arr) 
fartay Gevernorsiip— 
()) Mastuj peopet ¢e0* 1,242 | 49 Reese ‘ 
4g) Yarkhen valley sr ene we 4,320 96] coantry. 
(y) Kuh distrlet ” od ae a7358 * 
CAraribia District 
tr) Toriko proper ow ow | 3.759 439 
{2) Khot valley ove ox ove 1,643 237 
(9) Rub qab-district ~ oo aro 32° 
DA-Mulitha District — 
{4} Malileha propse on te 2,525 280 
(9) Kushve and Madak sub-districts + aasa | 355 
(9) Terich valley oa ev ore | tgs a7 
& she District abe ous <a 2,826 185 
Fan Oar Distrizt ane ‘we oe | 19g 393 
Kiwsara Districi— 
(2) Ojhor valley ry ” one 1883 a0 
(2) Skoghot {subedisteiet) toe “s 324 a8 
(3) Lat Kuh district (i, #, irom Doras pass to 2,501 23a 
and Including village of Mogh). 
(4) Arkacivalley + ove aor 1,029 63 
a Chitral distris? = os mab ai387 ; 549 
I, _—prash district - a ra 538 | 289 
| Totals o a3zae | 4.265 
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The People. 


The Chitralis are of Aryantype. They are of fine physique, hard; 
cragsmeén, good shots, and fair riders. In disposition they are excitable 
the creatures of impulse and easily influenced j and of a pleasure-lovirs 
and lazy temperament. They ere adepts at lying and at slandering ead 
other, and are never really happy unless they have some petty intrigd 
with which to amuse themselves. Asa rule, they have Soa features an& 
a fair complexion, The women and children are often fair and good-lool 
ing. Auburn and even fairer haic ia common, as well as grey or pale-blut 
eves 

By some the Chitrali, as a fighting man, fs aot ¢redited with mac! 
pluck. Colonel Lockhart (the Sate Commancer-in-Chief in India} in hi* 
teporton the Chitral Mission, however, says :— 

* They are good-natured and kindly amongst themselves, and probabr 
ly as honest as their neighbours. Noe seldier could wish for better parti 
zansin hill warfare, and, as every man rides ce plays polo when he has th 
chance of 2 mount, they would make excellent light cavalry or meountec 
infantry. ‘They seem fo be impervious te cald or fatigue, and, after going 
40 miles at high speed over the mountaina, a man will he ready either te 
dance or to sit dewn hy the fire and sing throughout the night, Life is 
held “ noaccount. They do not pretend to be even outwardly religions 
as a rule.” 

The follawing remarka by Sir G. Robertson, which were written, 
‘in 1895, may alan be quoted ==" There are few more treacherous people 
in the workd than Chitralis, and they have a wonderful capacity for cold- 
blooded cruelty, yet none are kinder to little children or have stronger | 
affection for blood end foster relations when cupidity or jealousy do not 
intervene, All have pleasant and ingratiating manners, an engaging light- 
heartedneces free from all trace cf boisterous behaviour, a great fondness 
for music, dancing and singing, a passion for simple-minded ostentation, 
and an instinctive yearning for softness and luxury, which is the main- 

spring of their intense cupidity and avarice. No race is more untrithlul 
or hasa greater power of keeping a collective seceet. Their vanity is 
easily injured, they art revengeful and venal, but they are charmingly 
Picturesque and admirable companions, Perhaps the most convenient trait 
they possess, as faras we are concerned, is a complete absence of retigi- 
ous fanaticism." 

That there fs a good fighting strain in the Chitrali ia amply proved 
hy the fact that they have hee successful, when led by competent and 
brave leaders, in beating back the invading hordes of Pathans and other 
tribes along their horder and thus preserved, in byyone days, the integrity 
of their country. The Chitratis, undoubtedly, if led by British Officers 
or others whom they trusted not to treacherously betray them, would 
make good fighting men. They are spleadid cragsmen, hardy, frugal 
in their mode of living, almost impervious to cold and fatigue, and adepts 
at the construction of stone-shoots and in other usages of guerilla and hill 
warfare, Though religion is nottaken very seriously by the majority, 
nearly all will hesitate to perjure themselves after being sworn on the 
Aovan. All classes are very superstitious. — 

—— Chitralis 23 a eule wear their hair long until they can grow a beard. 
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The dress worn by the men consists of a homespun cap, black, brown 
of gty, made in the shape of a bag and rolled up until it fits the skull 
(a k¥flah is sometimes worn, white with designs worked in coloured silks, 
about which they bind a small turban round and round, with no end 
hangitg loose) ; a cotton shirt, very loose cotton or home-spun pyjamas, 
tuckeq jnto long knitted stockings of bright, fancy colours and designs ; 
loos soft ankle boots (called én in Chitral and pabbu in Gilgit)—or long 
for riding-—ofibex or goat skin dyed red, and over all a loose cloak or 
choge of black, brown or grey homespun. ~ 

“or shooting and other rough work, their foot gear (tatchén) consists 
Of strips of markhor, ibex or goat skin, wrapped round the foot and 
secured by thongs of raw hide. , 


Pastimes. 


Polo is the favourite amusement of the Chitralis, every man playing 
when he has the chance of a mount, They play the game with great spirit 
and récklessuess of life and limb. Accidents, however, seem to be few. 
Most villages of any size have their polo ground. The ground is long and 
narrow—oiten very bad—generally with an irrigation channel running 
across jt; on either side are low stone walls, off which the ball rebounds 
into Play A couple of large stones marks the goal, There is no limit 
to the number of players. Play generally lasts for a couple of hours with 
few, if any, pauses. Music is always in attendance, and a goal is the 
signa) for a wild flourish and beat of drums, At the conclusion of the 
game the losers generally have to dance for the edification of the onlook- 
ers. . 

Shooting at the popinjay, a gourd stuck on the end of along pole, is 
another amusement, and the Chitralis are rather good at it. 

_. Formerly, during the winter, Chitralis used to hunt ibex and markhor 
with dogs, shooting them indiscriminately. ‘The only person now permit 
ted tq hunt with dogs isthe Mchtar, and he limits himself to killiag one 
or Wy animals in each drive. 

Hawking is the chief amusement with the better class Chitralis ; they 
uS¢ Various Aha and hawks for snow cock, duck, chwor, and quail. 

The Chitralis are very fond of music and dancing, their songs often 
possessing true melody. Their musical instruments are surnats, tifes, 
drums and for singing to a sitar. 


Social Distinctions. 
The Chitralis are divided into three classes Adamzadas, Arbabzadas 
and Fagir Miskin,— 
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All these belonging to the undermentioned clans arestyled Ac 
zadas !— 
t, Katore {clan of Chitral ruling family). 
2. Kbushwakte (Governor of Yasin belongs to this clan). 
3. Khaniye, 
4, Riza (the mest numeraus and infaential of the clans) distribu 
all over both the Kator and Khushwaklt districts). 
5. Muhammad Bege (majority of this clan are found in Kosht « | 
trict). ous 
6, Sangale (the most influential man in this clan is Minewar, he: 
man of the Lut Kuh district). 
7. Khushamade (majority of this clan are found in Reshun a | 
neighbouring hamlets), 
8. Burushe (the Punyal Rajas belong ta this clan). 
9g. Zundre. 
10, ssi Bepe (Melhtar Afzal-ul-Mulk’s foster-father was an Ate 
ege). 
rt Mazte; | 
12, Mirasiye. 
13. Khoshalbege (majority ive in Owir district). 
14, Khoshe (the most influential clan in Torikho, Mehtars Aman-a. 
Maulk and Nizam-nl-Mulk were fostered by this clan). | 
15. Manfeat Khane. 
16. Bayikxe (Sher Afzal was fostered by this clan), —~ | 
+7. Qubile. | 
18. Shighsiye (found in the Kah district of Chitral, e.g.,from Preit te 
Koghozi). 
19. Dashmane. : 
2o Khoja. 
at, Byuriye. 
22, Roshte. 
23. Kishrawe (Shuja-ul-Mulk, the present Mehtar, was fostered by 
this clan, most of whom are found at Barenis and in Owir), 
Previous to 1832, Yasin, Ghizar, Laspur, the Yarkhun Valley and the 
Mastaj and Kubt districts of the present Mastuj Governorship were 
overned by Mehtars of the Khushwakht clan, In 1882, Mchtar Aman- 
ul-Mulkc of Chitra] annexed these districts, and they remained in the pos- 
session of the Kator Mehtars until 1895. The Yarkhun Valley and the 
Mastej and Kuh districts are now undera separate Governor, Mehtar Jao 
Bahadur Khan, who is styled Governor of Mastuj, The Laspur district 
ig again under a separate Hakim by same Mehrban. 
The Adamzadas are very independent, and usually kenp retainers wha 
work enly for their masters, but the poorer Adamzadas are obliged to till 


© The clans from rt to Bare directly descended from the launder of the reling family and 
gre the most important. Of the others, the Zundre, whlch la szid to bo the same aa the Ran of 
Gilgit andl HunseNagar, is the mast in“aontial, and the remainder are descendants of inen whe | 
distinguished themselves by rendering good service to the ruling family either in war or by 


fostering thuie {f., the Mehtac's) childean. 
tie, the Mastnj valley down ta the junction of the Mastol and Toritho rivers on the 


ee hank and toa point avout hallway between the villages of Barenis and ff{roi on the lett 
ae 


= 


a 
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their own land, Wood is not cut fon the landiof, Adamzadas.. This.class, 
jn returo for. revenue-free lands.and other privileges, are bound under, the 
feudal system of the country to give their services ta. the: Mehtay, fan the 
gratch and wardl of the: b and- other Ikindred duties.. 

The: Arbabzadas.and Pagic Mastin are really alli of one, class; the 
former are socalled from Seing well of, having: bees rewarded for their 
sepynnwehte ttn Meltar, the latter are the very pot Cast, “ine, having 
pare wallininnt we live on, Coolies and ponies for the service of the 
Mentat are furnished only by the Arbabeadas and Fakis Maskiw; thig duly 
sometimes fails very heavily on them 

With regard to inter-marriage among the three classes, alk but the 
Mehtati Kauw: take wives: from even the most inferior grades, if the women 
be sufficiently good-feoking. Aaa rule, men give their daughters only to 
those of their owt class, but exceptions ta this rule ace very common, and 
a mar will give his daughter to any one who can give proof of his ability to 
support her, “Marriage, divorce, fuseral services; stc., are all according to 
the usual Mussalman practices, 

Marriage is a simple process among the mass of the people, many of 
the orthodox ceremonies being dispensed with. The mudla recites a few 
vorsed, and asks if each is willing to accept the other; the man then drinks 
some sherbet prepared by the woman, and the ceremony is complete, Only 
the wealthiest men keep concubines. 

if a woman’s husband die, she mourns him for 2 weck, and then goes 
to the house of her father or néarest relative, The rule that a widow may 
not marry age cill ie days after her husband's death is not generally 
observed. Frequently she marries her husband's brother, but in any Case, 
if she is good-looking or has money, she scon finds a second husband, 

The position of women is better in the main valley of the Chitral river 
between Sanoghar and Drosh than in other districts. Inthe highlands, in 
the Shishi Kuh and among all Kalashes, Dangariks, ete., they are mere 
drudges, working in the fields, besides performing all the menial duties, 

t.may be noted that a Maulai puts no slabs or headstones on graves, 
but only ont small stone in the centre. 

Ruling Family. 

The present ruling family belong to the Kator clan, The ruler of 
cuhes styled Mchtar. For au account of previous Mchtars see Chapter 
VII, History. 

"In September 1895 the present Mechtar Shuja-ul-Mulk, a boy some 15 
years of age and younger brother of Amir-ul-Mulk, was installed as Mchtar 
af the Kator country, The Khushwakt provinces of Mastuj and Laspur 
were allotted to separate Governors, but included jin the Chitral Agency, 
and Yasin and Ghizar were handed over to the Gilgit Agency. 

Thereare at present only nine possible legitimate claimants to the 
Chitral succession 

Sher Afzal, uncle of the present Mehtar, a prisoner at Ootacamund, _ 

Amir-ul-Mulk, own brother of the present Mehtar, a prisoner at 
Ootacamund, 

aa 
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Nasir-ul-Mulk (born in February 1898), son of the present Mchtar, 
by a legitimate daughter of the late Palawan (Mehtar of Yasin), a sister 
of the present Governor of Yasin ; and two other sons by the same mother 
born respectively in October 1991 and September 1902, The foster-father 
of Nasir-ul-Mulk is Kurban, headman of the village of Kushm in 
Mulikho, of the second, Shahzarin Charwelu (e.g., headman) of the Tortkho 
valley and of the third, Haji Feroze (Riza) of Kosht, at present Hakim 
of the Drosh district. 

Shah Afzal, Mir Haidar, and Bahram, sons of Humayun by the sister 
of Mehtar Aman-ul-Mulk, They live at Naghr in the Drosh district. 
Humayun was a legitimate grandson of Kator Il. 

Tahammal Shah, son of Tajammut Shah, He lives at Broz. 

No illegitimate member of the family wauld be welcomed as a succes- 
sor to the Shroie; however popular he might be from his personal quatities, 
and the slur of (legitimacy would ensure the success of intrigues against 
him and Jead to his downfall, 
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CHAPTER VIL 
HISTORY. 


Ag there are no written records, it is impossible to give an accurate 
account of the early history of Chitral, ~ 
Judging, however, from the Sanserit inscription below the rough 
drawing of a temple, which is cut on a rock on the right bank of the river 
opens the Mastuj village of Barenis, it would appear that the inhabitants 
Chitral were at one time Buddhists and that the country was included 
in the kingdom of Jaipal, the fourth King of Kabul, whose period was 
about A. D, goo. 
re is no ecliable evidence as ta invasions of Chitral from the north, 
but according to Incal traditian Moghuls and Kalmags under Chevgiz 
Khan and his descendants several times invaded Chitral preyious to the 
period of the Rats King and deported many of the inhabitants to Yarkand 
and Kashgar, It is also said that ducing the reign of one of the Mais 
Kings an Uzbak army led by Abdullah Khan, King of Bokhara, made an 
incursion and carried off many families to Badakhshan and Kataghan. 
About the begioning of the 16th century Chitral was ruled by a 
prince styled Mais and said to have been of the family of the former ruler 
of Gilgit! It was about this period that Sangin Ali, great-grandson of 
one Baba Ayub, was made Ataliq or Governor of a district. There is no 
reliable evidence ta show where Baba Ayub came from, The Meltarcs 
have always made out that he came from Khorasan, and that ho was related 
some way to the great Emperor Taimur. Another version is that he came 
from Khanpur in the Hazara District of the Punjab and yet another that 
he came from Kashmir, Sangin Ali served the Ages ruler as Ataliq until 
the year 1570, when he died leaving four sons, v1. :—Mubammad Riza, 
Muhammad Beg, Rahim, and Dost Mubammad, The two first-named became 
all-powerful; and eventually Mahtaram Shah (¢.g., Kator |), son of Mubammad 
Beg, deposed the ass ruler and declared himself Mchtar of Torikho Mulikho 
and Lower Chitral ; while his brother Shah Khushwakht became ruler of 
Mastuj. Muhammad Riza and two of his sons were killed by Mohtaram Shah, 
but one son, Kizil Beg, survived, and from him are descended the Riza 
mn, 
Faramurz, son of Shah Khushwakht, was a notable warrior whose 
exploits are still spoken of with enthusiasm, He conquered Yasin, forced 
his cousins of the Kator branch to render allegiance to him, and made 
himself master of the Chitral valley down to Chagaur Serai, ‘ 
During the reign of Khushamad (Kbushwakte}, Shah Abdul Qadir, a 
Mescendant of the former Rais rulers, who was a refugeé in Badakhshan, 
induced Sultan Shah, the bod ot Reactor ones to inv _ Chitral. T +4 in+ 
_Yaders did not get farther than Mastuj, which place they were unable to 
reduce, and they wéeré cventuall era to fatine across the Baroghil pass, 
According to some accounts a Chinese army accompanied Sultan Shah's 
foree, but this is probably incorrect. ; 
There were constant wars between Chitral and Yasin. Suliman Shah 
(Khushwakt) for a short time scemed likely to found a considerable prin- 
cipality. He made himself master of the right bank of the Indus as far as 
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Haramosh, and at the second attempt captured Bunjiaiterasiegeof eleven 
months, Meanwhile Shah Kator II of Chitral occupied the Khushwakht 
villages on the left bank of the Mastuj river and built a fort at Awi near 

bor, Suliman Shah by a masterly march through the mountains 


seized Drasan and thus cut off Shah Kator If from hia capital. After | 


' 


several defeats Shah Kator If retired to Chitral. After the Joss of Gilgit | 


Suliman Shah's power rapidly waned. An earthquake destroyed the fort 
at Mastuj, and Shah Kator, assisted by a Badakbshan or Wakhan force 
under Kokan Beg, invaded Yasin, The allies, however, quarrelied and 
withdrew, Suliman Shah eventually fella victim to treachery and was 
to death at Cher Kila in Panyal by Azad Khan, He was succeeded by 
Aman, who ruled in Mastuj till hé was cysted in t8g0 by his brother 
Gauhar Aman I, ruler of Yasin. Mir Aman took refuge in Chitral, where, 
‘except for the short period when he coverned Yasin for Aman-ul-Mulk, he 
lived till his death, which occurred about 1889. He leit two sons who 
now live at Buni, They sre of no account, the elder_being illegiti- 
mate, and the younger fall-witted. 
~—Gauhar Aman thus becz me master of Mastuj as well as Yasin. Mean- 
while Shah Afzal II had established hia pawer more or less through lower 
Chitral and then succeeded a period cf intrigue, treachery aod civil war, 
in which the principal actors were Shah Afzal himself and his three sons 
Adam Khor, Mir Afzal, end Aman-ul-Mulk, while lesser parts were taken 
by Aman and Ghazan Khan af Dir, 
in 1854 the Maharsja cf Kashmir sought sid from Chitral against 
1 Aman, who wes invading Gilgit. A desdtation was accordingly sent 
by Shah Afzalto errange terms with the Jammu Durbar, and in pursuance of 
these terms Msstuj was attacked and taken by the Chitral forces, but was 
shortly aflerwards recovered. by Gsubar Aman. Sheh Afzal, who died 
tthis time, was succeeded ty his cidest son, Adam Khor, who was 
goon ousted from power hy the intrigues cf bis brother Aman-ul-Mulle, 
In 1857 Mastoj was attacked and taker 2 second time by the Chitralis at 
the instigation of Kashmir. in 1860 Gavbar Aman died a natural death 
ani was succeeded by his son Mulk Aman, Ten fcllowed ancther period 
f intrigues, assassinations end petty warfare in which Mulk Aman, 
eh Mir Wali, Mir Ghazi and Aman-ul-Molk were a!! more or less 







. is 1870 Mr. Hayward, while travelling through Yasin, was murdered 
by Mir Wali, the then ruler of Yasin. The event Secs ht about Mir Wall's 
expulsion a ae was Soreealy ee ee mpi pen then became 
tuler asin an pper itral. ith varying fort Pahl 
i rs postion ti 1380 c arying fortunes wan 
$n September of that year be had the temerity to attack Punyal, but 
bit invasion was abruptly terminated by the ae of Atmaieni eat, who 
otk Bee ny A ‘itso Yasin, anes fied to-Tangir, and 
ul}. ractically became master of all the territo 
ging to the Khushwakt {¢ mily. ee 
‘This he then partitioned in the following manner :— 
1) Mastui he placed under his son Afzal-ul-Mulk. 
a ‘oi ‘a Lied Waka Mir Aman, uncle to Pahtwan, - 
ae he gave uhammad Wali, sen of Mi i 
of Pahivan, , son of Mir Wali and nephew 
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This arrangement was recognised by the Kashmir Government, and 
the Mebtar’s subsidy was doubled as a reward for his services on the 
occasion of Pahlwan’s invasion, 

It should be noted here that, in 1878, Aman-ul-Mutk, realising that the 
Amir of Afghanistan desired to annex Chitral, tendered allegiance to 
Kashmir, and a treaty was negotiated with the approval of the Government 
of India between the two Chiefs whereby the former acknowledged the 
euxerainty of the latter and received from him an annual subsidy at the 
same time thata Political Agency was established at Gilgit. The objects 
af the policy adopted by the Government of India towards Chitral, In pur- 
snance of which this was the first step, may here be summarised as fol- 
lows > ° 
(t) To control the internal affairs of Chitral in a direction friendly 

; to’our interests. 
(2) To secure an effective guardianship over its northern passes. 
(3 To keep watch oa what gocs on beyond those passcs. 

Early in 1882 Mir Aman entered into aa agreement with Aman-ul- 
Mulk, renquacing in his favour all claims to all the Kbushwakht territories 
on the Chitral side of the Shandur, Mir Aman's rule proved uopopular 
and Pablwan stirred up intrigues in the ucighbouring States, whic ended 
in an attack on Yesin. He gained a temporary success, but, on advancing 
towards Mastuj, was defeated © ‘Afral-ul-Muik, the Mehtar's second son. 

After this Aman-vl-Mulic placed Yasin under the rule of his eldest son, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, and Pablwan retired again to Tangit, where shortly after- 
warda he was killed by Mukaddas Aman, son of Mule Aman. 

While these cvents in the internal history of the State were in pre- 
gress Chitral, became involved it quarrels with Afghanistan and Badakh- 
shan under the following circumstances i= - 

Jabandar Shah, Mir of Badakhshan, who bad been deposed by Mahmud, 
Shah, had takea refuge with ‘Aman-uleMalle ian Chitral; and in 1868 the 
Amir of Kabul, desiring to pusish the Mehtar for sheltering the fugitive prince 
directed Mahmud Sbab to invade Chitral. Mahmud Shah accordingly 
started with a large number of men j and, alter posting a small force in 
Zebak with orders to make a feint in the direction of the Dorab pass, him- 
self crossed the Baroghil pass with the main body and advanced to Shost 
{also called Topkhana-i-Zaibeg). Aman-ul-Mulk, on hearing of bis ap- 
proach, cent half his forces to hoghot in the Lut Kuh Valley and himself 
proceeded with Jahaadar Shah to Shagram in the Torikho Valley. The 
defence of the Yarkhuo Valley was unie:taken by Pahbiwan Bahadur, the 
Khushwakbt Mehtar of Mastaj, who took up 4 position about a mile-and-a- 
half above the junction cf the Gazen River, at a spat which has since been 
known as the Darbund-i-Yarkhun, Mahmud Shan advanced down the 
Ichipun defile, and, underrating the difficulty of the position and the 
fighting capacity of his foe, ordered the Darband to be carried by assault. 

he Chitralis had posted a number of men hich up among the precipitous 
crags which command the valley on the left bank, avd these hurled down 
boulders on the advancing Badakhshis, whereby many were disabled. The 
jivaders did their best to push home the attack, but those who succe eded in 
approaching within range of the Chitrali sangars were met with an 
accurate and well-sustained matchiock fire; and after three attempts, in 
which they sustained heavy losses, the whole furce eventually retired. 
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Four days ed without fighting while Mahmud Shah prepared sealin 
ers, On the fifth day all was ready for another attack, when Mabmu 
tearnt that a Chitrali force was on its way ap the Torikho Valley, 
is the Shah Jinali pass, which debouches into the Yarkbun Valley 
Shost. Fearing that this force would seize the short end of the 
n defile and he would thus be caught between two fires, he abandoned 
age and supplies and ordered a retreat under cover of the darkness. 
pursued the enemy, but the majority snccreded in making good 
escape across the Baro hil pass, although Mabmad Shah himself was 
wounded and 2 number of his men were taken prisoners, This 
45 known as the battle of Yarkhun. : 
lone] Barrow writes: “| have been over the whole of the ground 
J to, and { cannot imagine a more suitable spot for opposing an 
+; the narrow rock-strewn defile, the stupendous cliffa and beetling 
wader the Shapiran (e 2.. Ichipun) defile and the Darband-i-Yarkhun 
ss pasty atrapas an army could well fall into,” 
‘Jn 1885-86 Aman-ul-Mulk was visited by the mission under Colonel 
‘act, who entered into negotiations with him on behalf of the Govern- 
India. Similar visits were paid in 1888 and 188% by Colonel A. 
- In 1889 the Political Agency at Gilgit, which had been withdrawn 
1, was re-established and the Mehtar was cranted a subsidy of Rs. 6,000 
‘anoum from Imperial funds besides a further* consignment of rifles in 
on to those which had been conveyed to him by Colonel Lockhart, 
the Government of India decided to further strengthen the 
of the Mehtac, They accordingly increased his subsidy to Rs. 
annumon condition that he accepted the advice of the British 
nall matters relating to foreign policy and the defence of the fronticr, 
, 1892 the Mchtar was prohibited by Government from assisting 
pad Sharif Khan (¢.g, the present Nawab of Dir) agninst Umra 
Luli Sharif Khan wasat this time a refugee in ‘Swat, having 
out of Dir by Umra Khan. The tribesmen of the Panjkora 
ready to rise against Umra Khan, and some of the Bajour 
¢ also in the plot. alas aie 
goth August 18ga Aman-ul-Mulk died suddenly, and his second 
nhMulk, who happened to be at Chitral at the time, seized the 
and treasure and proclaimed himself Mehtar. Nizam-ul-Malk, the 
lehtar's eldest son, who was in Yasin when the news of his father’s 
mached him, fled to Gilgit and took refuge with the British Agent. 
eda reign of terror, during which Afzal-ul-Mulk killed bis three 
ers, Shah-i-Mulk, Bahram-ul-Mulk and Wazir-ul-Mulk, and many 
ng men, 
like Mokhtar received from Government S40 sulder elles and carbines and co 
kins ld rifles, Of these the following aro still in Chitral, the majority with 
few with bis hali-brothers or ather leading ines, ols, a 
nid eashines ue a -“ “se dee on m3 
id rifles ve ane oe cod oe SS 142 
rest @ number were carried away by Sher Afzni in bey and 1895 and many lel! into 
“4 hands when the garriaon of Drobk surrcedered in Fubruary 189, 
jenrms which were in the possession of Sher Afzal's followers in tos the majority 
th the Nawab of Dir, to whom Shar Afzal eventually serrendered. 
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. At this juncture Umra Khan, Khan of Jandal and Dir, who had offered 
to help Afzal-ul-Mulk against his elder brother Nizam-ul.Mulk, took advan- 
tage of the distarbed state of the country and scized the Chitrali fort at 
Narsat (called Nari by Pathans), which gave him command of all the country 
on both baalcs of the Chitral river between Arandoand Bailam (known to 
Chitralis as the Nursat ilaqua)-. 

Afzal-ul-Muil was preparing to march against Umra Khan when his 
short reign was brought to a close by his uncle Sher Afzal, who, crossing 
the Dor s with a small following, arrived Iate one night at Droshp in 
the Lut Kuh valley, 

At Droshp was Murid Dastigir, Aman-ul-Molle’s eldest illegitimate son. 
He had retired to rest and was killed without difficulty by Sher Afzal, 
who then continued his march to Chitral, where he arrived the iollowing 
night. The gates of the fort were opencd to him, and inthe confusion 
which ensued Afzalul-Mulk was shot, Sher Afzal then hecame Mehtar. 
The above cvents have been described at some length, as the rapidity of 
Sher Afzal’s march and the manner ia which his arrival in Chitral terri- 
tory was keptsecret are worthy of note. The people of the Lut Kuh valley 
had doubtiess known for some days that Sher Afzal had arrived in Munjan, 
but the secret was so well kept that Afzal-ul Mulk knew nothing of his 
uncle’s movements, and when roused from sleep on the night of his death 
he was quite in the dark as to the identity of his assailants. j 

On this news reaching Gilgit Nizam-ul-Mulk was allowed to return 
to Chitral and oust Sher Atzsl, if he was ableto do so, A fight occurred 
near Drasan, and Sher Afzal, believing that Nizam was receiving the 'sup- 
port of the British, brat a hasty retreat and fled to Afghanistan, 

Nizarm-ul-Moull then installed himself as Mehtar. The assumption of 
power by Nizam was followed in the winter of 1892-93 by the despatch of 
a mission under Dr. Robertson to the new Mechtar. This mission returned 
to Gilgit in the following Juoc, leaving Captain Younghusband at Chitral 
as Political Officer. 

‘On the tst January 1895, while out hawking at Broz,a few miles from 
Chitral, Nizam-ul-Mulk was shot dead at the instigation of his younger half- 
brother, Amir-ul-Mulk. Amir-uJ-Mullk then seized Chitra! fort and sent a 
deputation to Lieutenant Gurdon, who had succeeded Captain Younghus- 
band and was then en a visit to Chitral, asking to be recognised as Mehtar. 
Lieutenant Gurdon replied that the orders of the Government of Indiz 
must be awaited, 

It may be noted here that Amir-ul-Mulk's own sister was married to 
Unra Khan, aod the boy had lived for some time with his brother-intaw 
in Jandul. There is little doubt that the murder was inspired by Umra 
Khan in conjunction with the party of Sher Afzal, the youth Amir-ul-Mulk 
being a tool inthe hands of the Pathan Chief, who in his turn was prob- 
ably used in a similar manner by the Amir, / 

The state of affairs at the time of the murder was as follows:—The 
two years of Nizam-al-Mulk’s sein had been fairly uneventful, Umra 
Khan had remained in possession of the Narset (or Nari) district,.and all 

roposals of Nizam-ul-Mulk to attempt the recovery thereof by force bad 
Bees discouraged. The Commission under Mr Udny appointed to delimi- 
tate the boundary between Afghanistaz, Bajour and Chitral was at that 
time assembled near Amar, afew miles dows the yalley, and Umra Khan 
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had been asked to attend to lay his claims before them, Sher Afzal, the 

most popular candidate for the Mehtarship, wes interned at Kabul, and the 

Amir had given a written promise that he would not be again permitted to 

create disturbaacesin Chitral, ‘The Amir had, morcover, undertaken in the 

“Durand ” agreement (sigaed 12th November 1893) that “ be will at no 

time exercise interference in Swat, Baiour or Chitral,” 

Shortly after the murder Umra Khan of Jandul, with a force of some 
4,200 penne men and 1,500 ceolies, crossed the Lowari pass and occupied 
Lower Chitral with the avowed intention of starting a yehad to punish the 
Kafirs. Umra Khan requested Amir-u!-Mulk tc come to meet him; the 
latter, however, not falling ia with his wishes, Umra Khan's force laid siege 
to the fort at Dosh. 

On the ist Jancery the troup? of the Gilgit Ageacy, located at differ- 
ent posts between Astor end slastuj, amounted t> some 3,000 men. 

Aa previewsly stated, Liextensat Gurdon as at Chitral on a visit 
from Mestuj. Fe hed as escort 8 inen of the ath Sikhs, the remainder of 
his escort, some 95 men of the same regiment sider Lieutenant Harley, 
pat Mastrj. - 
~ On the 7ti: Janvary, 50 men ef the rqth Sikhs reached Chitra! at 
Lieutenant Gurde='s requisition, Mastuj also wes reinforced by 100 men 
of the 4th Kashmir Rites. 

About the middis of Tanary, Surgeou-Major Robertson, the British 
Agent at Gilgit, telt Gilgit for Chitral to report on the situation, arriving 
at Chitral on the ri Pebs Lary. 
 ‘Surgeon-Major Robertson tad previously demanded an explanation 

| from Umra Khan <5 to the presence of bis forees in Chitral, and requested 
‘an immediate withdrawa;. Usrre Kaan, however, replied that his object 

had been to assizt and otrengther f.mir-ubhcolk, and to combine with hiny 
- an, attack om the Kefirs; Amir-ci-Biclk had, however, refused - his 
ft pand acted in a nostile manner, and that, therefore, he, Umra 
‘Khan, had no elternetivs left to him, but to act as he had donc, 
e On the arrive! of Surgeon-Major Robertson on the rst February there 
‘were roughly some icc men cf the 14th Sikhs and 150 men of the 4th 
| Kashmir Rifes in Caitrsi, 

‘The Chitralis, to the aumber of about 3,000, bad at first opposed Umra 

Khan's advance. Owing, however, to the weakness -and incapability of 

their leader Amir-ul-Malk and the treachery of Mehtarjao Kohkan Beg 

and other influential men, the resistance by the Chitralis collapsed ; and on 
| the 25th January ret were driven from their position before Kila Drosh, 

but continued to hold Kila Drosh itself until the oth Febrnary, when the 
garrison surrendered with some 200 snider rifles to Umra Khan. After the 

‘surrender of Kila Drosh, the Chitralis concentrated at Gairat. | 

_ Onthe arst February, Surgeon-Major Robertson reported that all 

was wellat Chitral and the Chitralis were cheerful and helpful, that Gairat- 

was still held and that Umra Khan's followers were deserting him. 

Suddenly, however, the aspect of affairs was changed by the arrival on 

the scene of Sher Afzal, the Chicf, who a little more than two years 

pd having compassed the death of Mehtar-Afzal-ul-Mulk, had ruled 
the country for about a month and had then been ousted by Nizam-ul- 
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On the 27th February, Sher Afxal demanded that Surgeon-Major: 
Robertson should withdraw to Mastuj, and it became apparent that Sher. 
Afzal and Umra Khan had made common cause to induce the British 
officers to quit Chitral territory, by force if necessary, and that, then, the 
two chiefs would decide who should be Mcbtar. ‘ 

As soon as it became known that Sher Afzal was io the country, a’ 
few of the Chitralis went over to him, The Adamzadas, though suspected 
of being his partisans, did not at frst openly side with him, but before the 
ead of Febroary they had changed their minds and practically joined hinxy 
ina body. Gairat, thus denuded of its defenders, was occupied by Sher. 
Afzal's cutposta, ‘ F 

Surpeon-ldajor Robertson, who had gone out with Amir-ul-Mulle to~ 
wards thet place,'rcturned to Chitral on the 1st March, while Sher Afzal on 
the sarce date reached Oyon. 

Air-ol-Mulk now commenced to make overtures to Umra Khan. 
Surgeon-Major Robertson therefore a him in custody, and formally” 
recognized Shuja-u!-Mulk, a boy of some 14 years old, as provisional’ 
Mehtar, pendiog the orders of the Government of India. 

Duricy Februsry the escort of the British Agent had been reinforeed 
from Maatuj and cow amounted 40 about 420 men, vis., 99 men ef the rgthr 
Sitchs and some gs men of the 4th Kashmir Rifles under the command of 
Captain C. P, Carapbali, Central tndia Horace, = 

The strength of Umra Khan's foree is not known; it was variously 
computed <2 3,000 and §,coo men, 

On the algercosn ot the asd March, in consequence of the arrival of 

‘Sher Afzal end tia armed foilowing on the Chitral plain, 200 men of thel 
ath Kashmir iflen, racer the command of Captain Campbell, moved out: 
ofthe Chiirsl Port; aeanwhfe the fort had been fired into and one man! 
wounded. The force therefore adyancead to attack a village some a miles to 

ssouth-eat ci the fort, which wes occupied by the enemy. Captains’ 
| Campbell and Towsshead fed the frontal attack with 150 men, andi 
Captain Baird the fahic cttart: with sa men, up the high ground on the 
west. The atiactr, however, failed, and as darkaess was approaching and- 

“the enemy were beginning to overlap the flanks, a general reticement was! 
ordeced, the retirement to the fort being covered by Lieutenant Harley and 
go men of the 14th Sikhs 
‘The casualties in this affair were -— ait 

Kitled— 
General Baj Singh, Imperial Service Troops. 
Major Bhikam Singh, 4th Kashmir Rifles. 
a1 Non-commissioned officers and men, 4th Kashmir Rifles. 
1 Hospital Assistant. 
Wounded — 
Captain J. McD. Baird, a4th Punjab Infantry (succumbed to his 
wounds on the 4th March). 2 
Captain C. P, Campbell, Central India Horse. 
1 Native Officer, 15th Bengal Lancers, 

_—s- a8 Non-comunisstoned officers and men, 4th Kashmir Rifles, 

ee 35 killed (including Captain Baird) and 30 wounded out 

f 200 men, of whom only 150 were actually engaged. . 


[~r 
' 
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' The enemy's losses were about the same as our own, A 

During the day 15,935* rounds of snider ammunitiow were expended, 
Piz, about 190 rounds per man. 

As aresult of the fighting on the grd March, the British force was 
now shut up within the walls of the Fort at Chitral, and nothing was heard 
from them for many weeks to come. 

Information of the serious turn which affairs had taken began to reach 
Gilgit on the 6th March and was received by the Government of India on 
the following day. 

Onthe r4th March, in order that Umra Khan might have distinct 
watning of the decision to which the Government of India had come, a 
final letter of warning was sent to him through Mr. Udny, who was then 
with the Delimitation Commission at Asmar, and also through the Commis- 
sioner of Peshawar. 

At the same time a proclamation was issued to the peopleof Swat and 
other tribes on the Peshawar border, announcing the intention and object 
of Government, assuring them that there was no intention to permanently. 
occupy any territory through which the farce might pass or to interlere 
with the independence of the tribes, and promising friendly treatment to 
all those who did not oppose the march of the troops. 

Simultaneously with the above proclamation, orders were issued for the 
mobilization of the rst Division of the Field Army, with certain modifica- 
tions in regard to cavalry and artillery. 

Orders also were sent to Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly on the 22nd 
March at Gilgit, to assume military command in the Gilgit Agency and to 
make such dispositions and movements as he thought best. 

Before describing the advance of these two forces it is as well to 
record the disasters which had befallen two detachments on the Mastuj- 
Chitral road. : 

On the 26th February, Captain Baird issued instructions to Lieutenant 
Moberly at Mastuj ta send 60 boxes’ of ammunition under an escort to 
Chitral. In accordance with these orders 1 Native Officer and 39 men of 
the 4th Kashmir Rifles, with 68 boxes of snider ammunition, left Mastuj for 
Chitral on the tst March, but halted at Buni, as the people of the country 
said the road was broken and that it would be useless to proceed further, 

On the gth March, Captain Ross with 50 men marched to Buni in 
support of the party there; and on the same day a detachment of 20 men 
of the Bengal Sappers and Miners under Lieutenant Fowler, accompanied 
by Lieutenant Edwardes, arrived at Mastuj. In accordance with their 
orders, this detachment sterted on the morning of the sth March with the 
intention of overtaking the ammunition escort and continuing the march 
with it to Chitral. 

They reached Buni without difficulty the same evening. Captain Ross, 
therefore, went back to Mastuj, 

The total strength of the combined detachment Ehen left at Buni under 
Lieutenant Edwardes amounted to 2 British Officers, 1 Native Officer and 
70 men, 4th Kashmir Rifles, 20 Bengal Sappers and Miners with 3 order- 

es. ; 


Cae nn epee nes eripenenn gree err neee 
"A good deal of this ammanilion wags d wl out of the pouc which wore pot of a 
saltable patterns for vac in hilly ground, wi — : 


fi 


On the Gth, the whole of Lieutenant Edwardes’ party marched from 
Bunt to Reshun. and on the following day Lieutenants Edwardes and 
Fowler, with 20 Sappers and Miners, 10 of the Kashmir Rifles and 50 
coolies, moverl off to repair a reported break in the road some 3 miles 
ahead, , 
' _[mmediately after leaving Reshun, the road * to Chitral ascends a steep 
spur to the height of 1,000 feet, and descending again to the level of the 


river enters a narrow defile. Ov arrival at this defile, the party halted,’ 


and some saggars eg observed on the right bank of the river, Lieutenant 
Fowler, with 8 mea of the Kashmir Rifles, went up the heights on che lett 
bani. : 4 

Meantime Lieutenant Edwardes remained with the rest of the party 
at the entrance of the defile. 

On sealing the heights, Lieutenant Fowler and his patry were fired 
on, and a3 the fring became general, one man being killed, and Lieutenant 
Fowler and two other men wounded, they retired back to Lieutenant 
Edwardes, The whole party then fell back on a sangar near Reshua, where 
the remainder of the force bad been left, without serious loss. [Lt was 
found impossible to hold this sangar, and i¢ was therefore decided to occupy 
a cluster of houses near the polo-ground, : 

These houses were according'y seized and put in a state of defence. 

The casualties during the day bad been :—kKilled, 1 Naick, 4th Kashmir 
Rifles; wounded, £ British Officer and ro men, 4th Kashmir Riiles: of the 
latter, two subsequently died. 

Lieutenant Edwardes and his party continued to hold this post with 
the preatest gallantry against repeated attacks until the 13th, ti 
Fowler making several sorties to obtain water from the river. 

On the tath, a white flag was shown by the enemy and an interview 
took place between Licutenaot Edwardes and Mubammad Isa, Sher Afzal's 
foster-brother, and an armistice was agreed on, : 

Ou the r4th, another ey was requested, Muhammad Isa being 
accompanied by Mehtar a adgar Beg (an illegitimate son of Mehtar 
Shah Afzal, now residing in Dir), both being full of protestations of friend- 
ship, 
5 So far the relations between the British officers and Muhammad Isa 
had been conducted upon an apparently friendly footing, but they were now 
about to undergo a treacherous change, 

Lieutenants Edwardes and Fowler, under false protestations of friend- 
ship, were induced to leave their post to watch a game of polo. At the 
conclusion of the game, when the two officers were preparing (to return, 
they were cushed by Muhammad Isa and his men and bound t:and and foot. 
The post was eventually rushed, the Chitralis headed by a detachment of 


Umra Khan's Jandolis, killing numbers of the men and carcying off the’ 


remainder aa prisoners, 
The whole of the ammunition, about 49,000 rounds, also fell into the 


hands of the enemy, 

sees, PASGe the night bound at Reshun, Lieutenant Fowler was sent 
towards Chitral, and on the next day Lieutenant Edwardes followed and 
overtook Lieutenant Fowler on the read, 


* A cee coud has now been blasted throagh the rock pari near the river, so the steep 
ascent refered ta above is no longer necesszry, 


ieutenant 
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On the way,,they were met by some of Umra Khan’s men, who, after 
quarrelling with the Chitralis, insisted upon taking the officers a3 their 

rixaners, and on the 19th March they reached Chitral. 

Mere they were taken into the presence of Sher Afzal, who received. 
them civilly and expressed his regret at the treachery of which they had: 
been the victims, 

The two officers were allowed to communicate with the British garri-- 
son besieged in the fort, but were not allowed to visit them. 

From Chitral they were eventually taken to Mundah, which. they 
reached on the 12th April, accompanied by Umra Khan, 

The Muhammadan prisoners had previously heen released on the: 1sti 


April. 
. At Mundah the two officers were met by Shahzada Ibrahim,. a native, 
litical officer, who had been .sent by Sir Robert Low, Commanding the 
hitral Relief Force, to teeat with Umra Khan for their release, 


i 


A long interview ensued between the Shahzada and. Umra Khan). the | 


result being that Lieutenant Edwardes was released and given two letters. 
for Sir Robert Low, while three days.tater Lieutenant Fowler and the four- 
Hindu prisoners were also made over to the Relief Foree, — - 

"To turn now to the fighting which occurred between Mastuj and: 
Reshun, and which ended so disastrously for Captain Ross and his party of 
the 14th Sikhs—On the 6th March, when Licutenaat Edwardes heard of the 
gathering of the enemy at Reshun, he at Once sent information back ta 

Mastuj. Captain Ross thereupon left Mastuj on the morning of the 7th for: 

Buni, The detachment consisted of 2 British Officers, 14th Sikhs {Captain 

Ross and Lieutenant Jones), 1 Native Officer, 93 non-commissioned: 

officers and men of the 14th Sikhs, and 17 followers, with nine days’ 

tations and 140-rounds of ammunition per man. On the 8th, they marched 
for Reshun, leaving at Buni ga rank and file under a Native Officer. 

Koragh was reached at 1,P,M, Abont half a mile- from Koragh, the 
track enters a.natrow defile and for half a mile traverses a:snccession of 
precipitous rocky bluffs; the track then leaves the level of, the: river. and: 
ascends a, steep spur, beyond which the defile majntains, an equally fore. 
midable character for several miles in the direction of Reshun. 

The advunce party. of Caplain Ross's detachment: ascended this. spur 
and were fired on, and.at the same time the enemy appeared on the hill: 
tops and began to roll stones down all the. “shoots.”” Lieutenant Jones 
attempted to seize the Koragh end of the defile with 10 men; 8 of these 
mon being wounded in the attempt, Captain Rosa, recalled. them, and the- 
whole party took. refuge in some caves. in.the river bani, 

After several [utile attempts to scale the heights, at 2 A.M. on the roth, 
March, Captain Ross and his party, issuing from the caves, attempted to 
force their wey back to Koragh, 

Captain Ross himself was killed, and out of the whole detachment only 
Lievtenant Jones, who was severely wounded, and 17 rank and file won 
their way to the ane geound on the Koragh side of the defile. Here they 
halted for some minutes to allow. any stragglers to rejoin; more casualties 

- eecurring; Lieutenant Jones then retired slowly on Guni, which he reached 
at6 aim. Lieutenant Jones with bis detachment remained at Bunitill the 
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i7th, when hé ‘was relieved by Lieutenant Mober] with t50 Kashmir 
troops from Mastuj ; the whole party returned on the 18th to Mastaj, 
where they were besieged until the gth April, when the siege was raised 
by the near approach of Licutenant-Colonel Kelly with the Gilgit Column. 

Of Captain Ross's ill fated party, during the three days’ fighting, 1 
British Officer, 46 rank and file, t Hospital Assistant and 6 followers were 
Killed. Of the 15 survivors, 10 were wounded ineluding Lieutenant Jones. 
Some 40 Tifles feil into the hands of the enemy, whose numbers were esti- 
‘mated at about t,000 men, The enemy's losses were slight. 

We can now turn to the events which took place in Chitral itself— 

As already stated, the British Agent's escort had been shut up within 
the fort and the siege had comarenced after a severe fight on the ard of 
March, in which Captain Campbell, Central India Horse, had been severely 
wounded, and cénsequently the command of the troops had devolved on 
Captain Townshend of the same regiment. 

‘The British Officers shut up in the Chitral Fort were— 

Sargeon-Major Robertson, British Agent. 

Captain Townshend, Central Incia Horse. 

Lieutenant Gurdon, Assistant British Agent. 

Lieutenant Harley, a Sikhs, 

Surgeon-Captain Whitchurch, [Indian Medical Services 

Captain Cam bell, Central India Horse {severely wounded), 

Captaia Baird, 24th ree: infantry, who died from the effects of his 
wounds on the qth March, : 

The gatrisan consisted of 99 men of the 14th Sikhs and gor of all 
ranks of the 4th Kashmir Rifles; there were also 52 Chitralis and 85* 
fallawers, etc. bringing up the total number to 543 persons, For these 
there were supplies sufficient for twoand-a-half months at half rations; of 
ammunition there were 300 rounds per Martini-Henry of the Sikhs aud 
280 rounds per Snider of the Kashmir Rifies. 

The fort was closely besieged by Sher Afzal with the Jandul Chiefs 
and Pathans aided by Chitralis from the 4th March to the roth April. 
On the aight of the 18th—roth the whole force of the enemy quietly with- 
drew and abandoned the siege. ' About 3 4.m, in the morning,” says the 
official report, “ Lieutenant Gurdon, who was oo middle watch, reported 
that a man was outside calling out under the fort wall that he had import- 
ant news to tell. All precautions were taken; he .was admitted to the 
main gate, and he told us of the fight of Sher Afzal and the Jaudul 


Chiefs about midnight, and of the near approach of Colonel Kelly's column 
not a man was to be seen about Chitral, 


from Mastuj. In the morain 
all the sangars were deserted; the siege, which had lasted 46 days, was at 
he investment was so close that it was 


an end.” [tmay be noted here that t 
not until the 1gth April that the garrison learnt what steps had been taken 


by Government to elect their relief. = 
To describe in detail the gallant defence made by the garrison af 


the fort and the hardships endured by them, throughout the long aad 
arduous investment, is beyond the province of this Report. 
Sy Raja Sipat Baboder and Murad Klay 





* Among these were some Punyall levies ted 
both of wham rendered ' yeoman’ service 
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‘The following extract, however, is piven from the tetice of thee 
djatant-General in India tu the Seeretary te the Government of Tulsa, 
x Captain Townshend's report of the siege of Chitral Ports 
from the yth March to the date of the raisin of the siege, Captain 
d's diary is a record of arduous work cheerfully erformed, af 
‘encountered and surmounted, and of privations suffered without 
oy the small and gallant garrison. Every night officers and 
vere their posts or sleeping accoutred, ready lo receive and 
2 ¢ach assault; every day fatigue parties were employed in strength- 
defences; the eticemy was no despicable one ; they were mostly 
modern rifles and possessed unlimited supplies of ammunition, 
sthod in which they conducted the siege showed them to have 
ble tactical skill.” 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General in India also ex- 
his appceciation of the gallant defence, in the following words :— 
he steady front shown to the enemy, the military skill di layed in 
uctafthe defence, the cheerful enducance of all the hardships of the 
wallant demeanour of the troops, and the conspicuous examples 
m and intrepidity will ever be remembered as forming a glorious 
in the history of the Indian Empire and of its Army." F 
loss of the garrison during the siege and inclusive of the action 
f March was 42 killed and 62 wounced of all ranks. . 
b record now the advance of the Gilgit Column, to whom belones 
we of being the first troops to reach the beleaguered garrison of 
‘ort : 
Aa previously stated, Liewtenaxt-Colonel Kelly waa ordered on the 
| March to assume military command at Gilgit and to make sucts dis- 
and movements as he thought best, In accordance with these 
Lieutenant-Colone) Kelly on the 23rd of March left Gilgit on his 
‘220 miles to Chitral, with a force consisting of 396 of the g2ad 
and 2 guns of No. : Kashmir Mountain Bese. 
Thix forest was subsequently rrinforced during the advance by 40 
“men of the Kashmir Sappers aud Miners and 150 levies, a 
_Ghizar was reached on the gist March,-and here Lieutenant-Colonel 
jad to face not only the physical difficulties of crossing the Shandur 
13,230’), at @ peried of the year when the pass is very difficult for laden 
4, but also diMiculties as regards transport, which had been greatly 
aed by the desertion of many coolies, 
On the tst April, an attempt was made to cross the pass, which, how- 
was unsuccessful, the artillery mules and transport ponies being 
ble to make their way through the deep snow. This necessitated the 
loning of mule and pony transport, and obliged Lieutenant-Colunel 
to utilise the services of his men to carry the guns over the pass. 
task was a most formidable one. Owing to recent falls, the 
was three or fuer feet deep: all tracks were obliterated, and the 
ma the weather was such that 43 cases of frost-bite and 63 cases of 
indness occurred. The difficulties were further demonstrated by 
opinion held by the enemy that it would be absolutely impossible for 
bur troops to cross the pass for seme time, , 
| The Gilgit Column first encountered the enemy in astreng position 
at Chokulwarth, between the Shaodur Pass and Mastuj, on the Oth April, 


ce 
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when Lieutenant-Colane! Kelly with 280 men and 2 guns defeated a 
gathering of Patbaus and Chitralis estimated at 400 to 500 strony, reaching 
Mastoj the same day and raising the siege of that place, which had been 
invested for cighteen daya, 

A second engayement occurred: on the 13th of April at Nisr Gol, about 
7 miles south of Mastuj, where Licutenant-Colonel Kelly's force, then 623 
men and 2 guns, again defeated some 1,590 0f the enemy under Mubam- 
mad Isa, in a very strong position, ; 

No further oppasition was met with, tlhe enemy retiring as Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kelly's force’'advanced, but considerable physical dificultics had 
still to be overcame. : 

On the 17th of April, the bridge over the Mastuj River at Preit having 
been broken, the troops had te ford it breast high at the im minent risk of 
being cartied off their feet. Successfully surmounting these and other 
difficulties, the force reached Chitral ou the 2oth of April, twenty-nine 
days alter leaving Gilgit, ; 

In the meantime, the Government of India, om the 21st March, ordered 
the despatch of the ist Division of all arms and Hae of communication 
trnops attached to it, for an advance into Bajour vi Swat in order to re- 
lieve the beleaguered garrison of Chitral. This force was designated the 
“(Chitral Relief Foree, " and the chief command was given to Major-General 
Sir R C. Low, K.C,\B. As the advance of this force docs not concern 
Chitral proper, the following bricf summary will suffice— 

On the goth Masch, Divisinnal [ead-Quarters, with the 2ad aod ard 
Brigades, marched from Nowshera to Hoti Mardan, and the tst Brigade 
reached the latter place on the following day, when the first concentration 
uf the farce may be said to have been completed. *s 

Ou the 3rd April, the Malakand Pass was taken, on the 4th a success~ 
fyl action was fought at Khar, am the 7ihthe Swat River was crossed with 
anengagement at Chakdara, on the 13th the action at Panjkora tools 
place, on the 17th a successful action was fought at Mamugai, and on the 
26th April, General Gatacre crossed the Laorai Pass and entered Chiteal 
territory with a dying eolumm, composed of troops from the ard Brigade, 
Chitral Reliel Force. This cohima did not proceed to Chitral at once, 
but halted at Ashret aud Ziarat until the capture of Sher Afzal, which 
was elfected by the Khan of Dir on the 27% April. Sher Afzal and other 
leading men who were captured were deported on the 1st May to India 


as prismners. . 
On the 15th May, the rst Battalion The Buffs, one Mountain Battery, 
and one battalion of the 4th Gurkbas reached Chitral; and on the 16th 
these troops, together with a portion of the garrison of the fort during the 
siege and the Gilgit Column, were inspected by Sir Robert Low, Shortly 
after thig Amir-ul-Maik was deported to India, 
On the zathof May, the. lroops belonging to the Gilgit Command 
started on their way back to Mastuy and the Gilgit District. 
On the 2ad of September, the present Meltar Shaj 
installed as Mehtar of the Kator country by Sic George Robertson, 
Avent at Gilgit. 
On the yth of September, the 


a-ul-Mulk was 


British 


following garrison was ordered to be 
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located in Chitral territory -— 
2 Native Infantry regiments, 
43 Company Bengal 'Sappers and Miners, 
1 Section of a Mountain Rattery with 2 guns, 
and from that date the troops composing the Chitral garrison ceased to form 
ct of the Relief Force. 
On the 28th of September the Divisional Head-Quarters demobilised 


at Nowshera and the Chitral Relief Force ceased to exist. 
After these events the country settled down into a peaceful con- 


dition. 

In 1899 the garrison was recuced to one battation of mative infantry, 
two mountarn guns, and a company of Sappers and Miners, 

In the winter of 1899-tq90 the Mehtar in company with the Chiefs of 


the Gilgit Agency visited His Excellency the Viceroy al Calcutta, 
In May 1902 the Mehtar was present at the Viceregal Durbar at 
Peshawar, and on the tst January 1903 he attended the Coronation Durbar 


at Delhi, when he was made a C, I, EB. 


CHAPTER VIII, 
ADMINISTRATION, 


As previously stated, the present Mehtar Shuja-ul-Mulle was installed 
on the 2nd September 1895 2s Mchtar of the Kator country in the name of 
the Maharaja of Kashmir and with the authority and approval of the Gov- 
eroment of India, At the same time the Khoshwakht districts west of the 
Shandur pass—namely, the districts of Mastuj and Laspur—were placed 
under Governors over whom the Mebtar has no authority, although they are 


included fa the Chitral Agency, 
In the Mastuj Governorship are included the following sub-districts, 





v3.0— 
(1) Yarkhun, 

{2} Mastuj. 

(3) Kuh (e. ., from Sonaghor to Reshun), 

The revenue of the Mastuj Governorship, which is trifling in amount owing 
to the large number of Adamzadas residing in the district, is taken by the 


Governor. e 
The Laspuris have been exempted from the payment of revenue since 
18g5 in recognition of the assistance which they rendered to Colunel Kelly's 


column. 
The boundary between the Mchtar's tercitory (ey., the Kator country) 
and the Mastuj Governorship, is the watershed between the Torikho and 
Mastuj rivers on the tight bane of the fatter ; and on the left bank of the 
Mastoj river the boundary is fixed at 2 point about hall way between the 
Villages of Reshun and Bareais, the latter being in the Mehtar's territory. 
‘The internal administration of the country was left inthe hands of the 
Mebtar and his advisers, but as Shuja ul-Mulk, at the time of his installa- 
tion, was a mere boy, the Government of India retained at Chitral a Political 
Officer, upon whom the Mehtar can always call for advice and assistance, 
ao Bahadur Khan, the Governor of Mastej, Wazir Inayat Khan 


’ Mehtarj 
and Aksakal Fateh AG Shab were appointed to advise the Mehtag in the 
management of the State. 
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Fateh Ali Shah died on the rrth:March 1898, and [iewanbegi Wafa- 
dar Khan. was appointed to succeed. him. Each: of these three advisers 
receives an- allowance of,Rs. too per mensem from the Kashmir Durbar. 

The present administrative districts. of Chitral, with the names of the 
jeadmen, ace given below s— 

(t) OQresh, including the Shishi, Kuh and all the villages on- 
Both hanks of the river from a point half-way: between Kesu 
and Gairet to Arandu, is under Haji Firoze Khan, an Adam 
zada of the Riza clan who is styled. Hass, 

(2) Chitral proper, which, includes all the villages, from Gairet to 
the Biteri part in:the main, valicy and op to-Ronduris the Det 
Kuh valley. This district is directly under the Mehtar himsel. 

(9) Saagkot, which includes the Ojhor valley under Muhammad 
Shah, who is atyled Charwelu. ‘ 

(4) Ardart valley under Mchrban Shah, who is styled Charwelu. 

{s) Lut Kus from and including the village of Mogh to the Dorah 

s—under Minawar, an Adamzada of the Sangale clan who 
is styled Charwelu. ~ 

(6) Kuk from the Biteri par to a point half-way between the 
villages of Barenis and Pret and the Owir Gol under Umat-i+ 
Muhammad, a son of Mchtarjau Muhammad Ali Beg. 

(7) Owtr, eg. the valley of that name usually culled Lut Owir by 
~~ peop c—under Gachara (styled Charwely) aad his son Sbah 

umbur. 

(8) Aos4? nominally under Rasel-(styled Charwelu), but the duties 
of headman are now mostly performed by his son Kabir Khan, 

(9) dfué#éso including sll the villages between Morder and the 
junction of the Terich river, and also the Terich valley—under 

ahadur, brother of the late Aksakal Fateh Ali Shah, who is 
styled Ataliq. 

(10) Tersé4o, including all the villages on the left bank of the Tori- 
Kho river from Istar to the Shah Jinali* pass—under Shahzarin, 
who is styled Charwelu, 


Crinre, 


There is very little crime. Murders are rare except in cases of adultery. 
When the proof of guilt is indisputably strong, the Injured husband may 
kill hia unfaithfal wife, but if he fails at the same time to put the lover also 
to death, be will be responsible to the woman's relations for her murder. 
If, however, he succeeds ‘in slaying both, he seeks the Mehtar’s protection 
and is justilied. 

Personal disputes are often referred to the Kazi for decision. 

For cheating or theft fines or imprisonment are the penalties, Cases 
of murder other than those referred to abave are enquired into by the 
Mehtar and are punished with death, In disputes relating to land the 
plaintiff is now required to sabmit a written petition to the Mehtar, who 
enquires into all such cases personally, Many cases, however, when both . 
parties are agreeable, are referred to Stardat {or decision, 


@ The Reck district at the head of the valley has a separate beadman named Faredun, but 
the people of Rech turn out for levy unty with the reat of the Torikho arople, 
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Revestuts' 

The land revenue is very difficult to estimate. Much of the revenue Is 
paid in the form of Hashmat or Ashmat, which is food given to the Mehtar 
and his servants when they are travelling by the Arbabzada class. 

The regular revenue of the country is paid solely by the Fagir Misiin, 
and, generally speaking, each family is assessed at a tenth of all produce, 
Previous to the British occupation very little regularity was observed in the 
collection of these imposts, and in practice as much as possible was wrung 
from the subject population, The condition of the lower classes is now mach 
improved in this respect, although the village officials still practise a 
certain amount of extortion for their own benefit. 
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‘The above does not represent all the revenue taken from the people, 
as the income derived from certain districts and yillages is assigned to the 
Mchtar's half-brothers or other influential persons. For instance, the village 
of Kesu is the jagic of Mehtarjao Ghulam Dastgir and the Rumbur valley 
af Kalashgum is the jagir of Mehtarjao Asfandiar. 

In addition to the above, the Mchtar receives approximately 950 
maunds wheat and 350 maunds barley from the Melitari estates, which are 
situated in various parts of the country. 


The ather sources of revenue are— 
(t) The annual subsidy, 
(2) The sale of orpiment. 
(3) Tolls on trade, 


All other sources of revenue, such as the timber trade, slave trade, 
and the tribute from (Kafiristan, which in former days amounted to a 
further considerable sum, have oow ceased to exist for various reasons. 

The yearly subsidy ee to the Mehtar amounts to Ra. 20,000, being 
Its, 1,000 monthly from the Government of India, and an additional sum 
of Rs, 8,000 a year from the Kashmir Durbar in consideration of the loss 
of revenue arising from the separation of the Kheshwakht districts. 

The sale of orpiment in 1902 realised about Rs, 2,500. 

The trade tolls, owing to various reasons beyond the Mebtar’s control, 
have decreased considerably in recent years. In rg02 they were expected 
to realise a stim af Rs. 4,000, . 


CURRENCY. 


Kabuli, Indian and Kashmir rupees are found current in Chitral, but 
owing to the occupation of the country by Indian troops, Kabuli and 
Kashmir rupees are not now accepted at their full value. 


RATES. 
In 1902 the rates fixed were as follows :— 
Wheat ae ose enn ane RR 
+ Rice, 1st quatity on tee o i ae ia - 
Rice, 2nd =, tos pee ws 9, » os 
pee saeD “ - oes ee I -” me 
ariey bee aoe aae eo. 12 
Dhal an =a fas pel ce . * 
aoe tre eee we «=F 
Lucerne (green) ate oa oe as maunds, 
_ Lucerne tery) evs oes we I mand. 
peeene ees an vee oe 3 mMaunds, 
Posa —« aoe one pa 6 
Hill geass ase oe ao 4 is nae ee ae 
WEIGHTS AND Measures, 
Dry Measure, 
t Bart ton = Rs, 207 in weight i 
6 Battis Sass a t belu ; “i mite meer: 
4 Belus ow = tT wala ow 8h maunds, 
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Long measure. 


oe is no standard of measure, The following terms are commonly 
used — - > 


A span (thumb te titele fir vee oo = ishite 
eee ee ee a ne 
Elbow to end of middle finges soe ou === t Host. 
Neck to end of middle fager ees oe == 3 Gas, 
Far shoul@er to end of middle finger «+. wy, == § Lambar. 
Huth armies outstretched. middle finger to middle Bager = 1 Halitch ot Kulatch. 
A pace » aqeh= wile lbee a Sesit we 22 x Ghozar. 
5 Square measure, 
As much as can be ploughed i 
A day by ore plongh. we - -- eee wee = Onc Chakawarum. 
(One teaian of oxen} ane tee we = (@bout half an aere). 
—— 
CHAPTER IX. 
MILITARY, 


* The history of Chitral demonstrates that for the last 20 years the State 
has not been able to stand alone. Fear of Afghan aggression throw 
Aman-al-Mulk into the arms of Kashmir and thus fed to British suzcrainty- 
‘After the death’ of Amaa-ul-Mulk came the perind of anarchy, which 
culminated in the disturbances of £395, when it became clearer than ever 
that. the country must lean on some external support. Left to itself, Chitral 
would assuredly fall inta the hands of Russia whenever that Power might 
chuose to'take possession of it, and it has been decided that we cannot 
afford to run the risk which euch an eventuality would give rise Lo. 

“Jt js doubtless ‘out of the question for a large force to advance through 
this difficult and inhospitable region, but an zbandoament of Chitral might 
prefudice our holding a possible line of defence in Afghanistan because 2 
comparatively small force from the north—which, indeed, is afl that could 
operate suceessfully—could come aver the passes without our having the 
oppertunity of preventing it; and though it could not itself seriously 
invade India, it might create so much uneasiness on Our Peshawar fron- 
ticr, 1s would lock up there a British force out of ail propartion to itself. 

- There are three routes by which troops in Chitral can be supported from 
India, he, vid Gilgit, wi the Malakand and Dir or afd Jellalabad. OF 
these, the first, though it presents far preater natural difficulties than the 
others} is the one on which we should probably have to rely most in the 
event of serious trouble on the Katiul line, because it passes through @ 
country which is sparsely populated by pon-fanatical tribes and would 
involye na risk; The passes between Gilgit and Kashmir are no dowbdt 
serious obstacles in winter and spring, but a small farce should be able 


to get through without baggage, on arrangements could te made to 


always keep on the Gilgit “side ‘of the passes a surplus stock of ammuni- 
tion, clothing and supplies for the ase ol such a force, 
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Details of the various passes are givenin Chapter [I], As stated therein, 
the Baroghil, Shawitakh, Dorah, and Kankhon may be looked on as the 
most important from the point of view of an invasion from the north, 

A précis of routes leading to the Chitral and Gilgit Agencies from 
foreign territory is given in Appendix A. 

For military operations the country of Chitral is most difficult. It has 
practically no roads with the exception of that which leads to Gilgit, and the 

hs are often carried over dangerous precipicea on timber galleries which 
even a child could destroy. In summer, when the civers are in Rood, many 
of the ordinary rovtes. are inaccessible. The valleys available for the 
passage of troops are narrow and form defiles through which run the 
main rivers, offen torrents and impassable. 

In 2 country like this it goes without saying that there are numerous 
positions—or daréands as they are called locally—in which well-armed 
eragsmencould successfully resist attacks made by an enemy of many 
times their strength and armed with the best weapons. 

The country is very barren, and forage and supplies are scarce, There 
is not sufficient forage to feed the mufes which would be requisite to make 
any large force mobile, not a suficient number of coolies to allow of coolie 
carriage being substituted for pack transport. The scarcity of fodder is so 
marked that it is with considerable difficulty the small number of Govern- 
ment transport animals already in the country are kept alive. 

_. General Gatacre, in reporting on the passare-of the Lowari Pass. in 
April. (895,-drew attention to the necessity of attending to the following 
points inany,gimilar operations j— ....... set, a ia 

_. Careful reconnaissance of the ground-with working. partica previous 
to any attempt .at crossing, to ensure dangerous snow bridges and streams 

avoided, bad.places. marked, gradients zig-zagged, culverts cut and 
roughly . lined .with ,stones to divert ar direct falling water from the track, 
chanaels.cut.above the track and below snowdrifts or avalanches when 
they lie across-the line of route,;). © 0 new 

_. Advance.guard to be liberally supplied with tools .carried by hand, 
Strong working and escort. parties to assist laden animals-and carry loads 
over dangerous.or.steep places... _ td . tak 

“When night marches are. made—to secure advantage of frozen snow— 
hand, torches, lanterns and bonfires should be freely used, and guides [cft 
at allturns of the track. . |; . . WP a 

cae a rule, nothing should move before daybreak except on a favourable 
night. rs PT ee 3 Ay8 oie aa ‘ 3 . ioe 

- Men should precedt. animals to ensure the track being consolidated, or, 
better. still; yaks or,cattle, when available, should be driven in front of the 
column., Animals:lo be driven, not led, and never to be linked. . 

_ Loads, should be evenly divided on either side of the animal; this is 
preferable, to a single load on the top of the saddle. 

.._Froat-bite and snow-blindness bave to he carefully provided against 
when, crassing snow passes. Ev man should be provided with grass 
shoes* and socks.and a paic.of goggles. And all should be instructed in 
simple precautions against and remedies for these misfortunes. : 





* |t is most important not to wear feather mext the zkin. ‘Two pairs of warm sacks with 
patlva shoes or chaolis areexcellent, Anything leather that can be taken off quick!y is satia- 
factory over woollen docks. 
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Garrison of regular troops ; 3 


The present garrison of Chitral consists of = 
t Battalion Native lofantry. 
1 Company Sappera and Miners. 
1 Section af a Mountain Battery, 

With the exception ot the Political Agent’s escort at Chitral, which 
usually consists ot two companies, the troops are concentrated at Upper 
Drosh. They are accommodated ina work capable of defetice by a s 
garrison; the remainder forming a moveable co umn, See 

The armament of Drosh Fort is two 9-pr. Re M. L. guas and 3 Maxim 
guns, and of Chitral Fort 4 Maxim gun, 


Levies and Cragsmen, 

At the presént time, besides the men on duty with the Mchtar as his 
personal rétinue, some 213 levies armed with sbider carbines have been 
raised woder thé feudal system of the country for guarding Lower Chitral, 
They acé drawa from the upper districts of Chitral, are under Native 
Officers, and ate native in organization. They hold Gaizat post, Lower 
Drosh post, the new Levy post at Mirkhani, and the posts at Arandu, 
Kaoti, Ashret and Ziarat in the Lower Chitral valley. 

These levies serve throughout the year, being relieved monthly, and 
receive pay at thé rate of Rs, fo pet mensem, bringing their owa food 
with tlhiem. 2 is 

For the up-keep of these levies, the Government of India allows the 
Mchtar the yearly sum of Rs. 28,380. 

Besides these paid levies, some 150 local levies are employed for 
seven months in the year; from the tsth May to the 15th December, 
jn watching the passes leading from Dir and Kafristan, These men are 
drawa from the villages near the passes to be watched and are unpaid. 
They are armed with a matchlock an tulwar, the weapons of the country. 


Cragsmen. 


In April 1903 the Secretary of State for India sanctioned the for- 
mation of “a local corp’ of cragsmen, with a yiew to watching the 
passes, halding impassable places, and the higher and more inaccessible 
ground on the flanks of positions selected for defence in the valley." 

The strength of the corps has been fixed for the presetit at 6 Native 
officers, 34. havildars, 24 naiks, and 600 men. 

2 havildars,; 2 naiks, and 4 labce-ndaiks of the regular army arc 
allowed as drill instructors. - -- 

One officer, eight non-commissioned officers and too men are to be 
called up at a time for two months’ training, during which time they will 
receive pay and free rations.. For the remaining ten months they will pursue 
their ordinary avocations and receive nothing from Government. The 
corps is to be armed with Martini-Henry rifles, but it is Intended to 
rearm it with Lee-Metford rifles when they become available, Only men 
under training are to be in possession of their arms; the remainder are 
to be kept in store and will only be issued when required for service, 
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The corps is to wear no regular uniform, only distinctive badges of a 
pattern not yet decided on, It is intended to eventually increase the 
“cragsmen "' to a total of 1,200 men, if the system is found to work 


successfully. 
Fighting strength of Chitraiss, 


As already stated, under the feudal system of the country, Adamzadas 
and others, in return for revenue-free lands and other privileges, are bound 
ta render their services to.the Mehtar, when called on, for the watch and 
wacd ef the border and other kindred duties. 

Mchtar Aman-u!-Mulk in 1836 estimated his available armed force 
at 8,000 men; at that period, however, Yasin and Ghizar were included in 
the territory under the rule of the Mehtar. Now that these provinces 
have been separated from Chitral, the number of fighting men available 
may be computed to be about 4,300 (vide statement of population in 
€hapter VI}, This calculation allows for one man from each family of 
the fighting classes. Ip the event, however, of an invasion of the country, 
no doubt at least,6,000 gaod able-bodied men would be ayailable, 


Arms. 


The weapon most in use with the,Chitratis is. the primitive matchlock, 
These were either made at Madaglasht, in the Shishi Kuh, or imported 
from Badakhshan. |Flint,focks from-Radakhshan and percussion muskets 
of Russian manufacture used also to be imported to a small extent. 

Inferior gunpowder -is manufactured-in the country. Lead in quan- 
tities. sufficient.for loca] use is found in the country. Many of the arms 
presented by.the Government of India to Aman-nl-Mulk were lost in 
the disturbances which followed the death of that Chief (vide note in Chap- 
ter. VJ}, and only. the following now remain in the country, visc— - 


Snider carbines Sep doh si B29 
Snider rifles eee +5 ao 
Enficld rifles tee ses sue 842 


Most of these ace with the Mehtar, but he has practically no ammuni- 


tion in his posseasiagn, - 

In 1899, in order, to arm the 200 Jevies raised for guarding Lower 
Chitral, 220 snider carbines and 44,000 rounds of ammunition were trans- 
mitted from India to Chitral. Of these, 200 rifles and 40 rounds of ammuni« 
tion per rifle are in the hands of the levies, and the balance is stored in the 
Government fort at Chiteal, The rifles and ammunition are checked 
monthly when the Ievies are.relicyed, ; 

Of cannon the Mehtar possesses tio 3-pr, brass puns, presented 
by the Britiah Gavernment in t884. Owing to the difficulty of transport 
in & mountainous country, and’ to the little knowledge the Chitralis have 
of the use of artillery, these guns are almost useless to them except for the 


purpose of firing salutes. 
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Desides firearms (whicl are not possessed by all), every man caries 
a sword and circulae shield. The swords were mostly imported from 
Kashmir or Peshawar. 


Method af Warfare, 


Their system of warfare consists in defending dardand:, that is narrow 
defiles closed by stone wails and towers, In the defence of these places, 
riucks and boulders rolled down from the heights above play an important 
part. ‘Their attacks usually Lake the form of ambuscades and night sur- 
prises, ‘The few forts in the country are of no particular strength against 
artillery. 


eietee tly < 


CHAPTER X. 


POLITICAL, 


Relations with Afgsanistan and Badakhshan, 

. In order to make clear the former political relations between Chitral 
and Badakhshan, it is necessary to give a short account of those of the’ latter 
country with Kabul. 

In 1859 the Afghans prepasted to conquer Badakhshan, The Mir, 
however, agreed to pay tribute to Kabul. {a 1867 hostilities arose be- 
tween the two countries. Jehandar Shah, the then Mir, Hed to Chitral, and 
the goveramenot of Badakhshan was entrusted to Malinud Shah, Sliert! 
afterwards Jebandar Shah regained his ante ye andrecognized Sher Ali 
Khan as Amir of Kabul ang sent presents in token of submission. 

In 1869 Mahmud Shahi regained the Governorship of Badakhshan, 

Jebandar Shalt) then fled to Chitral, whence, in 1873, with the assist- 
ance of Sirdar Abdul Rahman and probably Aman-t!-Mutk, he raised seri- 
ous disturbances ja Badakhshan. [n consequence of this Hadakhshan was 
annexed by Kabul, and the administration was entrusted to Governors, 
whe acted under the orders of the Goversor of Afglian Turkestan. : 

The Afghans have feequently claimed: the suzerainty of Chitral an the 
ground that the Mehtar of Chitral owed-aliegiance to the Mir of Badakh- 
shan, The Chitral people have always strenuonsly denied this, and there 
appears to be no real evidence ia favour of it, “The Mchtar used, however, 
to send presets of slaves and “money to’ propitiate “his more - owerful 
neighbour in Badakhshaa. These: presents etased awhen. Jehandar Shah 
took refuge in Chitral. 

“Tn 2874 Amas-ul-Mulk, heing ‘suspicions “about’ the attibide cf the 
Afghans; ey to the then Amit that Chitral should’ become nominally 
subject to Kabul, and that a betrothal should take place between the 
Afghan heir-appareot and the Mehtar’s daughter. “The marriage arrange- 
ment was accepted, bot was never completed, The Mehtar retracted his 
suggestions,” and,’ p28 when ‘the Afghans 'threaténed ‘iis’ country, 
sought the protection o Kashmic. With the approval of the Government 
of India, =n agreement was made between the two States; which protected 
Chitral, and ‘recognized Kashmir aa the suzerain of the Mehrar. 

The outcome of all was that the Amir of Kabul was definitely inform- 
ed by the Government of India that his claim’ to the overlordship of Chitral 
could not be admitted. 


SSS 
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In 1888 Badakhshan tried unsuccessfully.to ass: r+ its independence, © 
At present the attjtade of the people of Badakhshan ‘and-Wakhan js, on | 
the whole, more favourable towards England than Russia. if eer 

The possession of Badakhshan by Russia would give her routes into 
Kafiristan and thence to Jalalabad and Bajour “Shorter than the road over 
the Dorah.and wid Chitral, This would to a certain extent discount’ the 
value of Chitra], unless the garrison there was strong enough to-be able to 
fall on the flank of the Russian force. ; 

it was agreed ia 1893,a5 a consequence of the Durand ;Missinn to 
Kabul, that Asmar, in which is included .the Narsat Tlaqua, was Afghan 
territory. The Amir also undertook, in the same agreement, “that; he 
will at no time exercise interference in Swat, Bajour, or Chitral.” 


> Relations with Kefrrstan, 


The Kafirs are now under the rule of Afghanistan and have been 
nominally converted to Muhammadanises. They hate the Afghans, and 
would join Eagiand if she encouraged them agaist Afghanistan, Alehough 
very litsle is known as yet about routes, etc., in Kafiristan, it is certain 
thal the possession of Kafiristan would enable Russia to approach Jalal- 
abad and India with ease. : j 

There are a farge number of Kafirs from the -Bashgal valley now 
residing in Chitral territory, nearty all of them being from the Ludeh branch 
of the valley. Among these are several influential men. These Kafirs have 
had the opportunity o spaying our methods of dealing with the Chitralis, 
and there is no doubt that they are well-disposed Lowards us. 

Relations with Kaskmtr, 

To understand the history of. the political relations between Chitral 
and Kashmir it is necessary to bear in mind the, history of Gilgit which 
may be briefly summarised as follows ;— 

The Yasinis conquered Gilgit in the first quarter of, the 19th century, 
jn the reign of Suliman Shzh Khushwaktia. They were ousted successively . 
by the Puyalisand Tahir Shah of the Nagar royal family. His san, Sikan- 

Shah, was ousted about 1841 by Gauhar Aman, Khushwaktia ruler of 
Yasin, In 1842 Gilgit was occupied by the Sikbs, and Gohr Aman, after 
several defeats, also swore. fealty to Yasin, The Sikhs occupied Gilgit 
till 1847, when they. were succeeded by the Degras. In, 1852 the 
people of Yasin, under Gauhar Aman, drove.the Dogras out. of Gilgit. 

In 1BGo the Maharaja of Kashmir took steps to recongucr & ilgit. by 
forming alliances with the rulers of Dir, Swat and Badakhshan. Justas the 
troops reached Gilgit Gaubar Aman died, “and the Dogras regained the 
countsy with little, difficulty, 
‘Aman-ul-Mulk, Mehtar of Chitral, had bees won over, to the side of 
Gavhar Aman, and his relations with Kashmic were for many years any- 
thing but cordial. In 1865 Kashmir troops were, defeated in an attack on 
Vunza, anda general rising of the border tribes took place, Aman-ul- 
Mulk took advantage of this to attack Gilgit. The atrival of reinforce. 
ments {com Kashmir, however, forced him to retire. Soon after this. Mir 
Well, son of Gauhar Aman, with the assistance of Aman-ul-Mulk, became 
chief of Yasin and tributary t9 Chitral. His deposition and the circum~ 
‘stances under which Pahlwan, Chiel of Mastuj, became Chief of Yasin are 
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described in chapter VII, Chitral, Mastuj and Yasin thus became bound 
up together. Relations with Kashmir gradually became more cordial, and 
in 1876 Aman-ul-Mulk wrote to Lhe Maharaja of Kashmir pointing aut that 
it was to the intcrests of the Government o Kashmir that hia power should 
be maintained in Chitral. The Kashmir Darhar sought the advice of the 
British Government, The result was that cavoys from Chitral and Yasin 
were scol to India, and after. somewhat protracted negotiations an agrees 
ment was eventually arrived at by which Chilral acknowledged the 
suzcrainty of Kashmir. ‘ 

At the same time 2 political agency under Major Biddulph was estab- 
lished at Gilgit. The agency failed ¢o attain the results expected of it in 
securing influence over the local Chiefs and was abolished in 1881. 

lt was, however, again established in 1889, in consequence of the 
reports and sugpestions-of Colone! Lockhart and Captain Durand in 1885 
and 1888 respectively, and the Mebtar was granted a subsidy and given 
some Snider riflea: In 1891 the subsidy was increased, with a view to 
eee strengthening the Mebtar's position, and in t8g2 Aman-ul-Mulk 
died. 
The course of events which ied to the siege of Chitral fort, its subse~ 
quent relief, and the occupation of the country by troops from India, has 
been already described in Chapter VII. = 

Umra Khan and his relations wth Chitral. 

Umra Khan was son of Aman Khan, belonging to the Mast Khel of 
the Tarkalanri tribe who occupy Bajour. His share of the ancestral 
property in Jandul were the villages uf Munda and Tor. His father, how-: 
ever, turacd him ‘out of the country and 'made over these villages to his 
brother, Mir Hasan Khan.; Umra Khan. then lived in exile in the Shamo- 
zai (Utman Khel) country, and his brother, Muhammad Shah Khan, 
accompanied him. Alter the death of his father, Umra Khan murdered 
his brother Muhammad Zaman Khan, and assumed the position of Khan 
of Barwa. After varying fortune he recovered Tor and Munda from Mir 
Hasan Khan who was supported by the thea Khan of Dir, Rahmutulla 


Khan, 

“The old Khan of Dir, Rahmatulla Khan, died in 1884 and his son, 
Muhammad Sharif Khan (the present Nawab), was. 20 match for Umea 
Khan, who gradually wrested from him all his forts, until jn 18g0 be had lost 
everything and was obliged to take refuge in Swat, : 

In 1891 the Afghan Sipah Salar, Ghulam Haidar Khan, occupicd 
Asmar, which Umra Khan pretended to regard as part of Bajour. 

lo April 1892 the Sipah Salar made extensive ope to invade 
Jandul, but was prevented by the intervention o the Government of 
India. In June 1892 Umra Khan cane into collision with the Sipah Salar 
by assisting the Mamunds of Shuctan in the Kunar valley, while be wits 
himself faeigeed against by the Mchtar Amav-ul-Mutk, who was trying 
to raise the Yusufzar-tribes in favour of the refugee Khan of Dir. Umra 
Khan appealed to the Government of India for arms and amumnition, but 
these obviously could not be given to him, He was greatly annoyed et 
this refusal, and this umbrage greatly increased after the Durand Mission 
to Kabul in 1893, when it was annovaoced to him that Asmar would remain 
in the possession of the Amir, f 
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He was invited either to attend himself, or send 2 representative to 
attend the Afghan-Rajour Boundary Commission but he failed to adopt 
cither course, ' 

His relations with Chitral were as follows: In 1891, during Aman-ul- 
Mulk's liictime, he took a sma!) foree to Arandu and from thence crossed 
to the right bank of the Chitral river. He did not, however, interfere 
with the Chitrali garrison in the fort of Narsat* but contented himself 
with plunderiag the Kafirs aml then returned to Barwa. Jn September 
1892, after Aman-ul-Mulk's death, Afzaleul-Mulk set fire to the fort at 
Narsat and withdrew the Chitrali garrison, whereupon Umra Khan occupied 
the Narsat :fagua and proceeded to build forts at Arandu and Birkot. In 
1893 Umra-:Khan attacked Istarpatz in the Baghgul valley, but withdrew 
again to Dir on being remonstrate with by the Government of India, 

The state of affairsat the end of 1894 was briefly as follows :—Umra 
Khan and Safdar Khan, Chief of Nawagai, had made up their differences 
and entered jato rn offensive and defensive alliance. Umra Khan had 
established his authority over a large ppiaase of Swat, the preater part of 
Bajour, the whole of Dir, and he still remained in session of Narsat. 
Muhammad Sharif, ex-[Chan of Dir, was a refugee in Upper Swat. Nizam- 
ul-Mulk was Mehtar of Chitral. Sher Afzal, the most popular candidate 
for the Mehtarsbip, wes at Kabul, Amin-ul-Mulk, who bad taken refuge 
with Umra Khan on the accession of his brother, Nizam-ual-Mulk, had 
returned to Chitral. 

The part played by Umea Khan daring the cvents of 1895 are fully 
described in Chapter Vii—History. 

In May 1895 he went to Kabul, and in 1896 made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, passing through India both on his outward and return journeys, 
with the consent of the Government of India. On hia return from Mecca, 
the Government of India offered him a residence at Ouctta. He refused 
this offer, and left Quetta for Kabul on the 24th August 1896. He has 
been a pensioned adherent of the Amir ever since,’ It may be added that 
Umra Khan is married to an own sister of Amin-ul-Mulk and the present 
Mehtar of Chitral. : 


Muhammad Sharif Kian, Khan of Dir, and the agreements made by hin 
with reference to the road between Chakdara and Chitral. 


By an agreement, dated the rath September 1895, the Khan of Dir 
undertook to keep open the road from Chakdara to Ashret, te make any 
postal atrangements required, to protect the telegraph on any occasion 
when it is put up, to maintain the road, levy posts and camping-ground 
enclosures in good repair, and to safeguard the whole line with levies, In 
return for this the Government of India granted the Khan a payment of 
Rs, 10,000 fer annum, and a present of 400 snider rifles. They also 
promised to defray the cost of the maintenance of the levies, and not to 
interfere with the administration of the country, In consideration of receiv. 
ing a further sum of Rs. 10,000 per annum to addition to the above- 
mentioned subsidy, the Khan promised that trade passing along the 
Chakdara-Ashret read should be Fae from to]l or tax, = 


_* Narsat—called Nari by Afghans—was claimed by both Chitral and Asmar, 
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The Khan further andertook at any time te give ground for the accom. 
nodation of troops on the Laram hill or on the Dosha Khel range, oo 
receiving a fair rent for the site or sites. ; 

A present of Rs. 25,000 was also given to the Khan in consideration 
of bis services during the previous six months. 

Tt may be added that in the past there has been a good dew! of inter- 
marriage between the Dir and Chiteal ruling families, The mother of 
Mehtars Nizam-ul-Molk and Afzal-nl-Mulk was a daughter of Ghazan 
Khas, Khan of Dir, and Nizam-ui-Mulk and Shah-i-Mulk beth married 
sisters of the present Nawab of Dir, For some time past a matrimonial 
alHance between the present Mebtar and the Nawab has been on the éapis, 
but so far the matter bas not becn finally settled. 


Khan of Nawagat, 

‘At the commencement of the operations in 1895 the attitudes of the 
Khan was not satisfactory, He declared himself in favour of Government, 
but gave little assistance, being afraid of Umra Khan and sudject ta 
fanatical pressure, Later, however, he assisted in keeping order in the 
Jandal valley, and he was granted a subsidy of Ka. 6,000 per annum as a 
reward [ur his services, - ’ 


Khans of Swat and the Cpper and Lower Rantsat. 


In September 1895 the Kbans having petitioned Government tor 
assistance to enable them to keep the road open from the Malakand to the 
Swat River at Chakdaca aud to maintain internal peace, an agreemene 
was drawn up dated September rath, 1895, in practicaily the same terms 
as the agreement with the Khan of Dir. 


Political situation crested tn 1895. 


As previously related, Shuja-ul-Mulk was installed on 2nd September 
1895 as Mchtar of the Kalor country in the name of the Maharaja of 
Kashmir, 

The Khbushwakt provinces were placed uncer Gevernors independcat 
of the Mehtar. These Governors were to he appointed and controlled by 
the British Agent at Gligit on behalf of Kashmir, except that, as a matter 
of convenience, the Governor of Mastuj and the Hakim of Laspur were to 
correspond with the Politiesi Officer at Chitral, 

The internal administration was left in the handsof the Melitar and 
his.sdvisers. Theee advisers were sppointed to assist him during his 
minority, ##3., Raja Bahadur Khan, Witzir Tnayat Khan, aad Aksakal Patch 
Ali Shah.* | 

‘An Assistant British Agent was appointed, subordinate to the British 
Agent at Gilgit, to generally supervise affairs and to give advice and 
assistance lathe young Mehtar, 

A subsidy of Rs, 1,000 a moath was granted to the young Mcbter, 
and a further sum of Rs, §,oce per annum to compensate him for loss of 
revenue arising from the separation of the Khushwakt country from his 





* Alcsakal Fateh All Shah died ia 18y7, amt hia place was taken by Waiader Khan, the 
Mottar's Diwanteri, who la undesbtely the most able mac in the country. Ele has every 
reason to be Joval to os, gmt in tims of troable Captain Gurdun is confident that be will again 
gendue voluable servies. Waledar Khan wax lo the fort during the siege in 1295+ He toalr an 
active Partin the defence aml war indelativatic in bis exertions to-outna information for the 
British Avent sugacding the mevuments aed intentions of Siw ensmy,— Cuptain Gurdon, 
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control. Monthly stipends were also to be paid to the three advisers of the 
Mebtar and the Governor of - Mastuj. ° & garrison amply sufiicient to 
‘guarantee safety from foreign aggression, and to provide a guard for the 
Mehtar during his min >rity, was left in Chitral. , : 


In 1896 the political agency at Chitral was separated from Gilgit, an 
placed under the Political Agent of Dir, Swat and Chitral. 


Relations between the Afestar and the are and the attitude of the 
latter towards us and some of the problems in dealing with them 
which reguire consideration. ; 


The present Mchtar, at the time of his installation, was looked on with 
a certain amount of favour by the Adamzadas and the upper classes gen- 
erally, though, even among them, there was a certain amount of discon- 
tent. Sher Afzal, the favourite of the ple. had been deported, Shuja- 
vi-Mulk was very young, he was the selection of. the English, and, in addi- 
tion, was surrounded by advisers who do not appear to have been capable 
or long headed men, In a country like Chiteal it is impossible for the 
‘Mehtar, whoever he may be, to please al] classes. The scarcity of 
cultivable land, and the want of room generally, were responsible for 
the discontent among the Adamzadas. This has toa great extent vanished 
owing to the fact that their former slender incomes are now increased 
by the substantial: pay received for levy service. A certain proportion 
of the poorer classes see few reasons for the existence of a Mchtar at 
all, and argue that he merely adds to their burdens in the way af Agr 
begar, as they receive no remuneration for his work, whereas for Govern- 
ment work they are well paid. As he grows older Shuja-ul-Mulk is 
‘improving and he undoubtedly derived much benefit from his three visits 
to India. He is now less disposed to listen to flattery and the footish 
advice given by men’ who have never been out of the country, he shows 
more tact in dealing with the people generally, and particularly in en- 
‘quiring into land disputes, =~ : ie 


It will always be uncertain te what extent the Chitralis will side with 
usin the case of foreign invasion, and on this the local Political Officers 
taking into consideration the special circumstances at the time, can give the 
best opinion. In i895 the upper classes and mullas were very hot against 
us, chiefly owing to ignorance of our methods of government, and the lower 
classes had remained ina state of such abject servitude for so preat a 
length of time that it hardly entered their heads to do otherwise than 
follow implicitly the promptings of the aristocracy. Add to this that 
all classes alike were aimost cntirély ignorant of the extent of our power, 
and it is hardly to be wondered at that practically the whole country sided 


against us. 


The situation now is very different, and. there is no doubt that our hold 
over the country will grow steadily stronger as the -years pass, There is 
still doubtless a feeling of hostility against us among a certain section of 
the Adamzada class, but the people are [ar from wantiog in intelligence, and 
many events have taken place since the first shot was fired against usin 1895 
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which are calculated to impress them with a wholesome awe of our 
strength. Firstly the fighting in Chitral itself was a revelation to them, 
They had no- conception of what the meaning of war was before, Then, 
again, the rapidity with which Sir R. Low's powerlal force was mobilised, 
and the case with which it swept aside the opposition of the Pathan tribes- 
men, further the decisive manner in which the rising of 1897 was crushed 
and the regularity and orderly manner in which the annual retiefs of the 
Chitral garrison have now been carricd out for several years, and finally the 
opportunities of seeing'the outer world which have been a forded to ‘the 
many leading men who have accompanied the Mehtar on his three visits to 
India, on the last of which they witnessed the impressive spectacle of the 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi—all this cannot fail to‘have hada lasting effect 
on the minds of the people; and when the trouble comes the odds are that the 
majority will side with us rather than with a Power of whose methods’ of 
rule they are ignorant, f 


' “Our policy in Chitral since 1895 has been to interfere as little as possi- 
ble with the old-established customs of the country: Some of these cus- 
toms are distinctly convenient, a3, for instance, the feudal system of land 
tenure, and too great stress cannot perhaps be laid on the importance of 
retaining this system. The Adamzada class shoul! be clearly Lee ‘to 
understand that their tenure of their holdings-depends on their Joyalty, and 
that we shall not fail to authorise the Mchtar to dispossess any persons who 
are found to be guilty of sedition.’ So-long as we maintain this attitude the 
people will certainly think twice before they throw in their Jot against us, 


The greatest difficulty which confronts us is how to provide for 
the rapidly-increasing population, This is a somewhat intricate problem, 
and will requite careful consideration in the near future, Hitherto. the 

le have becn eee engaged inagricultural pursuits and emigra- 
tion has been practically unknown. Like all people, the Chitralis are intense~ 
ly conservative in their ideas, and it would be esceecienly dificultto bring 
home to them’ the necessity for changing their mode of life; but it is already 
evident that some effort in this direction is necessary. Under the present 
peaceful conditions the population must continue to increase rapidly, are it 
ia impossible in a mountainous country, the greater portion of which 
has practically no rainfall, to easure a proportionate increase in the cultiva~ 
ble area, ee 


Relations between the Mohiar and his relatives, 


Sher Afzal and Amir-ul-Mulk were deported to India in 1895. 


To 1895, when the young Mehtar visited India, he appointed his half- 
brother, Mehtarjau Ghulam Dastgir, to represent him at Chitral, 


“The Mehtar has a number of hali-brothers, but they are all illegiti- 
mate, and none of them have any res! influence over the people, The 
ablest among them is Mehtarjau Ghulam Dastgir. He has many enemies, 
as he is generally belicyed to have instigated a great number of the mur- 
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ders committed during the disturbed period following on the death of the 
old Mehtac Aman-ol-Mulk. : 

“The name of Mchtarjau Yadgar Bez, uncle of the present Mehtar 
and half-brother of Aman-ul-Mulk, should also be noted, He is illegiti- 
mate, 50 he catinot aspire to the position of Mchtar, but he is a man of 
some ability and energy and of a very crafty and treacherous character, 
Me was chiefly responsible for the treachery practised by the Chitralia in 
the fighting at Reshun and Koragh in 1895. He was sent asa prisoner to 
Dharmsala with Sher Afzal, but succeeded in escaping from there in com- 

ay with his nephew, Muhammad Afzal Beg, and he ts now living at Dir. 
ae Beg should never be permitted ta return to, Chitral, He ia still 
cunebie of doing a goad deal of harm, and it would be bad policy to pardon 
2 man who has behaved so infamously as he did. It is as well to show the 
Chitralis that there is a Jimit to our forbearance. 

~ "Muhammad Afzal Bey, son of Mehtarjau Kohkan Beg, another half- 
brother of Aman-ul-Mulk, is also a man whe should not be permitted to 
return to Chitral," He also waa concerned in the Reshun and Koragh 
affairs, and, a3 noted above, eseaped from Dharmsala with Mehtarjau Yadgar 
‘Beg. * ‘He was arrested a second time in Chitral in the winter of 1895, but 
escaped from the military guard to whom he had been handed over for 
custody nending the receipt of-orders from Government as to his disposal. 
‘Muhammad Afzal Beg is now said to be in Dir. 

' itis important that the names-of Mehtarjau Yadgar Beg and 
Muhammad Afzal Beg should be noted, as they are plausible individuals 
and might prevail on an officer new to the country to allow them to 
return. es : ‘ 

‘i INFLUENTIAL MEN IN _CHITRAL,* 

« ? The following are the leading men in the various districts and’ those 
who have done good service: in the past and are likely to prove useful in 
timeoftrouble:— —. 

: Ash Drosh district, | tk 

- + Bappi (Rizat) of Parsat village in Shishi Kuh. He was formerly 
Ackim of Drosh, He is the wealthiest man in Lower Chitral, and has a 
number of servants. He miyht be useful in time of trouble, 

Sher (Riza) of Drosh, He was Hadim of the district from 1896 ta 
September 1902, and, an the whole, performed his duties satisfactorily, In 
September 1902, owing to his constant ill-health, the Mehtar relieved him 
of the appointment of Aadsne. 

Medtarjast Shas Afsal oi Naghr. He is a cousin of the present 
Mehtar ans is legitimate, but is a weak character and is not respected by 
the people. ey i 

Vsehtatjan Bahram of Naghr, brother of Sheh Afzal, is an energetic 
man and ts well disposed towards. us, He is lilcely to prove useful in time 
of trouble. Captain Gurdon receatly persuaded the Mehtar to give this 
mana prant of land at Keuti on the right bank of the river, about ten miles 
below Neghr, . - ; acc 
* Communicated by Captain Gurton, DS, O, (February tgor) 


= + The word in Drackets denotes the man's clan, The Mettarjanz belong to (he Kator or 
tullng clea. 
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Mehtarjau Sher Haider ot Pase, brother of Bahram and Shah Afzal, 

is always sick and is not likely ever to do goon service. 
Muhammad Muftaba, Alchunzada of Khairabad These men are in- 
Hasratuéta, Akbunzada of Jinjeret ome fluential sedis, 
Mehtarjau Abdur Raaman Khan of Shishi is a half-brother of the 
resent Mehtar. He is illegitimate, and therefore would not be accepted 
as Mehtar by the Chitralis. He is fairly intelligent, but ia lazy. 
Mehtarjau Kian of aie jthe Shishi valley, is a half-brother of 
the present Mehtar. He is illegitimate aud appears to be half-witted, 
Nafat (Riza*) of Drosh was a man of some importance during the 
latter portion of Aman-ul-Mulk's reign. He is nota teliable man, 
min-tii-Muth, son of the late Mchtarjaa Shahi Mull, the favourite 
son of Aman-ul-Mulk. Mehtarjau Shah-i-Mutk was Governor of Drosh 
and was killed by Afzal-ul-Mulk in 1892. He married a sister of the pre- 
sent Nawab of Dir, by whom he had two sons, Amin-ul-Mulk and Sultan- 
nlMull. Armin-ul-Mulk is an intelligent boy of about 18 years. Owing 
to hig relationship with the Nawab of Dir, he has a good deal of -wind in 
his head and thinks he should be made Governor of Drosh. The Mch- 
tar was not well disposed towards him at first, but of late they have been a 
great deal together, ony , 
*  Sultan-ul-Mula, the brother of the above, is now about 16 years old. 
He is an intelligent boy. He is not on good terms with his brother. , 

Ghulam Said of Ashret was Afaitk of the village untilhe fled to 
Istorgats with Rota. He is a shifty character, bat has done good work in 
connection with the post. He requires “ sitting on ” at times, but’ on the 
whole is a useful man. - “s ; 

Rota of Ashret, brother of Ghulam Saiad, has done good service in 
connection with the past, but he is not to be trusted and bears a very bad 
reputation among the local peo le, He fled to Istorgats in 1908 to evade 
punishment for intrigues with Dir. He returned to Ashret in October 
1902. rar etiet e " Mio os 

Hassan Ali of Dammer is Afalzé of the village, but he is a weak 
character and has no influence. 

Yan Muhammad of Madaghlasht in the Shishi valley is headman of 
the vil Heis well-disposed towards Government and has bebayed well 
during the past five yra-s, | | pe hie 

Mehtarjau Ghatam Dastgir of Kesu. Heis the most able of the 
illegitimate sons of the old Mchtar Aman-ul-Mulk. | have referred to this 
man in the paragraph treating of the relations between the Meéhtar and 
his relatives. He can do good service if he likes, but is a very shifty 
character and wants yery careful watching. ' ‘ 

Chitral district. 


Niat Shak (Riza) of Oyon was a very warm adherent of Sher 
Afza!’s. He was sent as a prisoner to Dharmsala in 1895, and afterwards 
accompanied Sher Afzal to Ootacamund. He was .allawed to return to 
Chitral in 1898. ‘He scems to.have becn much impressed by all be saw in 
India. He has behaved well since his return, and i now well-disposed to- 
wards Government. 


* The word in brackstsjenotes the aan's clan, 
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Kasi Abdur Rahman of Oyon, He is the most influential Afuéla in 
the country. 

‘Muhammad Alt!, Akhunzada of Oyon, is another influential Mulla. 
He frequently visits Dirand Bajour, He is very jealous of Kazi Abdur 
Rabman, 

Kamran Khan (Zundre*) is headman of the Bamboret valley. He 
was in the Chitral fort during the siege in t895, He is well-disposed to- 
wards Government, but is wanting in energy, 

Mir Hamaa is Charwetw of Oyon, He was in the Chitral fort dur- 
ing the siege in 1395, and did really good service, as a reward for which 
he was appointed headman of the village of Oyon by: Sir George Robert~ 
son. The faction headed by JVisad, the former headman of Oyon, is 
against him. WVrsaé is the foster-brother of Mehtarjax Ghulam Dastgir 
of Kesu, wh is a bitter enemy of Mir Hamza and ‘js atways intriguing: 
against him. Mir Hamza is strong and {ult of pluck, and is devoted to the 
interests of Government. He may be im licitly relied on to do’ good ser-' 
vice in time of trouble, Khan, brother of Mir Hamza, is also worthy of 
note. He is young, but promises well. In September 1902 he madea 
plucky attempt to arrest a notorious murderer, The fatter resisted and 
was killed by Khan, who himself was severe! wounded and lost a thumb. 

Mehktarjau Tahamul Shah is a cousin-o the present Mehtar. He is 
legitimate, but is a weak character and has no influence. He was Gove 
ernor of Yasin in Nizam-ul-Mulk’s reign. 

Mehtarjau Muhammad Wait Khan of Broz is a full brother of Mch- 
tarjau Abdur Rahman Khan of Shishi. He is about 21 years old, and is 
intelligent, but does not show much promise of turning out a strong 
character. 

Mehtarjau Muhammad Sher of Broz is a cousin of the present 
Mchtar. He is a weak character and has no influence. He is full of griev- 


ances. 

Shahsada Khan (Riza) of Broz was one of the leading mézi in the 
plot to murder N ‘zam-ul-Mulk. He is discontented, and would require 
careful watching in time of trouble, 

Mehtarjau Kohtan Beg is an uncle of the present Mchtar, He is 
illegitimate. He was sent as a prisoner with Sher Afzal to India in 
1895, but was permitted to retarn to Chitral in 1893, His son, Muhammad 
Afzal Beg, isa luded to in the paragraph concerning the relations between 
the Mebtar and his relatives. Kohkan Beg was very bitter against as in 
1895, but since his return from India, he has been very humble. He is 
old and not likely to give trouble again. : 

Wasir Inayat Khan of Joghar is the elder brother of Diwandegi Wa- 
fadar Khan, to whom I have already alluded, He was in the Chitral fort 
during the siege in 1895, and is one of the three advisers of the Mehtarc who 
receive an allowance from Government. He made several trips to India in 
Aman-ul-Mulk’s ceign, and is a most enlightened old;man. He is thoroughly 
to be trusted and is much respected by all classes, He has aged a good 
deal during the last few years and owing to the death of his favourite son 


® The word in brackets denotes the man's clan, 
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ani failing health, he has not been eble lo take much part in public affairs,, 
He may, however, slays he relied on te give good advice, 
chlarjae Afrasiad of Koghozi is an legitimate son of Aman-ul-Malk, 


f 
and therefore half-brother of the presont Mektar, He is about at years of 


age, He is intelligent. 
Meitarfau Mukammad Ali Beg is an illegitimate son of Mehtar Shah 


Afzal, and therefore balf-brother of Aman-ul-Malk and uncle of the present 
Mehtar. He bebaved very badly in 1395, and is a most objectionable char- 
acter. He ix now old and is not Ilke!y to give any more fronble, He 
accompanied the Mehtar to India. He has several sons, but none of them 
are very bright specimens. 

Nur Admad, son of the late Khuda-i-Deru of Barenis who was fostet- 
father of the present Mehtar and possessed a good deal of inflaence jn the 
country, He isa bright icteeent young man, wha can be relied on to 
do good service. Ife was ia Chitral fort during the siece in 1395. 

Seltan Shah is the eldest son of the late Aksakal Fateh Ali Shah, 
He was in the fort during the siege, He succeeded his fether as Aksakal 
of Chitral. The duties of the Aksakal of Chitral are to collect the Mehtar’s 
revenue throughout the coudtry, 

Sultan Shah may be relied on to do bis best in time of trouble. Mis late 
father rendered very valuable service after the murder of Nizam-nl-Mutk, 
and it was mainly owing to bis efforts that we were able to lay ina stocle of 
supplies In the fort. Sultan Shah and his brother, Rustam, who resides at 
Dragan in the Mulikho district, should always be treated with special con- 
sideration by British officers on account of the service rendered by their 


father, 
Owe. 
Gachara iatbe headman of the district, He is well-disposed towards 
the present Mehtar. He has a very large family, His two elder sons, Saah 


Bumbar and Shasik, are smart young met. 
Sultan Murat Khan (Khuabal Begi*) is the son of the late headman 
of the district, He is intelligent and promises to turn out very well. He 
is not on good terms with Gachara, 
Lut Kuk dtsirict, 
Manawar (Sarigale} is headman of the district, He is possessed of 
considerable influence with the people, and ia woll-disposed towards Gov- 
erament. He is not a persens grata with the present Mehtar, [He is very 
old and not likely to live long. He wasa staunch adhereat of Sher Afzal- 
His eldest son, Fin Jowan, promises ta turn out well. 
Mohamed Wei of Kandajal. This man is head of the faction opposed 
to Minawar. He is not a trustworthy man. 
Arkari district. a 
Shelsada Lait of Mujigzam is the most influenticl of the Afanlat Pires 


residing in Chitra! territory He has murids in Badakhshan, Shighnan, 
Roshan, Wakhan, Hunza, and throughout Chitral, He has been suspected 
more than ance of corresponding watet the Russian authorities, but on the 


whole his behaviour has deen [o0d, Le can, if he kes, render very valo- 
able service, but requires watching, (Also sce Part I, Gazetteer 5 
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__ Kurban isheadman of the village of Kushm and foster-father of the pre- 
gent Mehtar’s cldest son, He was appointed orderly to Captain Younghus- 
band by Nizam-ul-Mulk; and when that officer left the country, he came 
to Captain Gurdon, whom he has served most faithfully, and Captain 
Gurdon is certain that it would be difficult to find a more trustworthy 
man in soy country. He behaved very pluckily during the siege of Chitral 
fort in 1395, and may always be relied on to do loyal service again. 
The Adamzadas generally ere very jealous of his position as foster-father 
of the present Mehtar’s son, but he is popular with the majority of the 

ple of his own yillage. He has several brothers and ew all of 
whom may be relied on to do really useful service in time of trouble, On 
account of the pact taken by him in the disturbances in 1895, one of his 
brothers was killed by Sher Afzal, and his wife and children were impri- 
soned and his property was looted, He has suffered a good deal in our 
behalf, and in consideration of this and the excellent services he has ren- 
dered, he and hia connections should always be treated with special con- 
sideration by British officers. * 

Tortkie district, 

Shahzarin (Khushe*) of Rain is the Charwelu of the district. He was 
a oe fayourite of Nizam-ul-Mulk’s, and is possessed of considerable 
influence. He is a capable man, and will probably do good service in 
time of trouble, as he has a lot to lose by a change of administration. 
He is foster-father of the Mehtar’s second son. 

Mast Khan is Baramosh of Shabgram. He was Nizam-ul-Mulk’s 
principal adviser, and is an intelligent man. Me is well-disposed towards 
Goverament. He suffers feom ill-health and is wanting in pluck, but would 
probably give reliable information in time of trouble, 

Bahadur Shak (ator) of Washich, He behaved very badly in 1395, 
and is a most untrustworthy man. He is old and not likely ta live long. 

Bul Khan (Shangiye) of Washich, He was  Nizam-ul-Mulk’s 
favourite foster-hrother. He is an intelligent and plausible individual, but 
is not arelieble man. He did not behave well in t8q5. 

Gautam of Uzhou. This man was in Chitral fort during the siege in 
1895. He poses asa bhulloon, but is not such a fool as he appears to be 
at first sight. He is well-disposed towards Government. 

Khan (Riza) of Rech, He was formerly beadman of Rech, but 
was deprived of his position as such by the present Mebtarin 1895, owing 
to his constant-disregard of orders. He behaved very badly in 1895, and 
is thoroughly disloyal, ° 

Mastuj district. 

Mekfarjan Bakadur Kaan is an illegitimate son of Mehtarc Shak 
Afeal, and therefore half-brother of the late Aman-ul-Mulk and uncle of 
the present Mehtar. Le is one of the three advisers of the Mehtar, who 
receives an allowance from Government. He is also Governorof the - 
Mastuj district, He rendered valuable service in 1895, and wasia the 
fort during the siege. He is old and not capable of doing much work now, 
He possesses considerable influence with all classes, He has a aumber 
of soos but none of them show much promise, 
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Shahkidul Aman (Khushwakt*) of Reshun isa very untrustworthy 
man. Hetook an active part in the murder of the late Mr. Hayward in 
Yasin, and he behaved very badly in 1895. 

Khushbot (Khushumade). Captain Gurdon had to remove this man 
from his position as headman of the village, as he persistently declined to 
give up certain rifles which were concealed in the village after 1895, He 
is discontented and thoroughly disloyal. He has many enemies,as he 
murdered a number of people during the reign of Nizam-ul-Mulk, 


Laspur district. 

Mehrban (Zundre), He was made Aakim by us in 1895. He is 
thoroughly loyal, but hasaged very much during the past year. He has two 
very promising sons. 

Muhammad Rafi (Bojoke) of Balim was formerly Hakim of Laspur. 
He was offered an allawance of Rs, roo per mensem by Sir George. 
Robertson in 1895, but he could not resist the temptation of joining Sher 
Afzal, and he persuaded his foster-son, the late Muhammad Wali (soa of the 
late Mir Wali, Mehtar of Yasin) to dolikewise. He took an active part in 
the murder of the late Mr. Hayward, He is a thoroughly untrustworthy 
man, but has probably realised the error of his way by now, He has much 
influence oyer the people of Laspur. 

Sn age ga eae 


* The word in brackets denotes the man’s clan. 
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APPENDIX A. 


PRECIS OF ROUTES LEADING TO THE CAITRAL AND GILGIT AGENCIES 
FROM FOREIGN TERRITORY. 


1. From Osk to Hunsza vid Kashgar (40 stages). 
(a) Oskto Kashgar 16 stages. 
Caravan route. : 
(4) Kashgar to Tashhurghan, 
(f) vid Gaz defile (10 stages). Difficult, though practicable for 


ponies, 
(2?) of@ Chabil Gumbaz (11 stages), The best route; practicable 
. for ponies. 

(c) Tashiurghen to Hunoa vik Kiish or Mintaka Pass (13 stages). 
Difficult, though practicable for ponies, Very little fodder 
obtainable in Hunza territory. 

Ll. ‘From Osh to Shards vil Mustawk Pass, or fa Lek vik Karakorum. 
Pass. Supplies scarce ; lateral communications had, 
May be neglected (in this work at any rate), 

Ul. Prom Osh to Martuy vik the Pamirs (37 stages). 

(a) Osh to Alat valley (7 stages). May be considered as practicable 
for carts. 

(6) Alaivalley to the Murghad River {9 stages). Practicable for 
ponies, but, owing to want of supplies, forage and fuel, and to 
the presence of 2 high passes, it is difficule. 

(c) Murgkad River to Mastuy vid Khargosh Pass, Sarkad-i-Washan 
and Baroghil er Kheniion Pass (21 stages), Practicable, 
though difficult, for ponies. Fue! yery scarce, very little fodder 
obtainable south of the BDaroghil. 

IV. From Ozh to Gakuek vit the Pamirs (33 stages). 

a) From Osh to the Murghad River (16 stages). See IIL, 

Bt From Murgkad River to Gatuchk (09 stages) oid Bash Gumbaz, 
Little Pamir, Baroghil and Darkot Passes, Practicable, though 
dificult, for ponies, Fuel and fodder scarce. 

V. From Ost to Gakuch vid the Pamirs (30 stages), 

a) From Osh to the Murghab River (16 stages). See LI. 

i From ee River to Gakuch (14 stages) oid Bazar Gumbaz, 
Khora Bohrt Pass and Ashkuman valley, Great difficulty for 
animals in crossing Khora Bohrt Pass and coming down Ashku- 
man valley. (The Darkot pass would offer an casier alterna- 
tive to 2 force attempting this routo,) 

VI. From Osh to Hanza vid the Pamirs (37 stages), 

(2) From Osh to the Murghaé River (16 stages), See Il. 

(2) From Murghab River fo Hunsa (2t stages){wid Bazar Gumbaz, 
Irshad and Irshad Pass, Great difficulty for animals in cross- 
ing Pass. Oncethe pass is crossed, valley is unusually fertile 
for region of Eastern Hindu Kush, but once Hunza valley is 
reached difficulties again begin, 

Nore tro V ann Vi.—Thore is 4 conte between V and VI scuth of the Khora Bohrt and 
Trshad Passes, over the Chillinji Pass, which, thoegh high and difficult, taypracticalde fur 
4oimals, 
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VIL. From Faisabad to Chitral by the Dovah Pass. 
(a) Vid Zedak (13 stages}. The best available route, and practicable 
. for pack transport, 
(3) Vid Firm (12 stages}, Not so easy as (a). 
Nore.—The Uni and Mach passes can be used in conjunction with the Dorah, but are more 
difficult, and could not be used by animals. 

VII. From Faizabad to Chitral vid Agram Pass (12 marches). A 
difficult, though practicable, route for pack animals. 

Norz.—The Nuksan and Khatinza passes can be used inconjunction with this roate, but 
are more difficultand could not be used by animals. 

IX. From Kast Deh (near Ishkashim) in Wakhan to Chitral vid 
Sad Askteragh (Sar Istragh) Pass (7 marches), A very difficult, though 
practicable, route for pack animals. 

Is the most diréct from Russian territory to Chitral. 


